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, , and meditation m gyninastic exercises 
'.'•A^Sseiv to makms myself the stronpt man m 
the norid m roaming nithoutanydcliniteaimor 
Sea ttrough all the rooms and particularly in th 

^^mdSr^^lie maids r^m ^ aM 


" ? esTcs I could not say that my face was 
intellectnal and noble There ivas 
1 exnressii « ahO"‘ '• '**5 '“‘ores were of 

"O^'J” !S most otd nary and homeliest My 
tko “ifv eyes were stupid rather than intelligent 
when I looked ‘he mirror There 
1’“'* stdl l?ss of manlinras about it Although I 
was still 1“ aiminutne m stature and werv 
were "0,‘ all my features were soil flabK 
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CHAPTER I 

WHAT I CONSIDER THE BECINSISG OR TOUHI t 

T HAVE said that mj fnendship with Diritn 
, re\ calcd a new view of life to me it*? aims and 
■beanngs This view consisted essentially in the 
bcVief that man s destiny 15 to stn\ c for moral 
perfection and that this perfection is cas> rossi 
ole and eternal But hitherto 1 had rc% cfica onlj 
in the discovery of the new thoughts which spring 
from this belief and m the construction of bnlliont 
plans for a moral and acti\c future but life 
went on m the same petty confused and idle 
fashion 
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Tevenes and meditation in gymnastic exercises 
with a ^^e^v to making myself the strongest man in 
the ivoild m loaroing without any definite aim or 
idea through all the rooms and particularly in the 
comdor of the-tnaids room and in gazing at 
mysfll in the mirror Srom which last occupation, 
by the u ay I alw ays desisted with a heavy feeling of 
sorrow and even of a\ ersion I was convinced that 
my appearance w as not only plain but I could not 
e\en comfort myself with the consolations usual in 
such cases I could not say that my face was 
expressive intellectual and noblej. There was 
nothing expressive about it the features were of 
the coarsest most ordinary and homeliest My 
small grey eyes were stup d rather than mtehigent 
particularly when I looked in the mirror There 
was still less of manliness about it Although I 
was not so very diminutive in stature and very 
strong for my age all my features were soft flabby 
and unfom ed There was not even anything 
noble about it on the contrary my face was 
exactly like that of a common pea'^ant {muskik) 
and I h-xd just such big hands and feet and this 
seemed to me at that time very disgraceful 
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J bad already smeared both hands hoc 
andHhe cllx)ws ot my coiit i^ikolai rearing an 
apron and Withhissfecies roHcd up wa«chippjrg 
oft the-cementj and cxttac*mg the nails ot tic 
v.1ndo\vs \vhich opened on the front jairtl His 
occupation and the noise he made distracted my 
attention Basides 1 avas in a very cmI and dis 
satisfied state of mind Nothing M-ould go right 
Math me I had made a mislahe at the beginning 
o{ my calculation so that Ihadhad to begin all over 
again I had dropped the chalk twice I was 
conscious that my hands and face w ere dirfy 3 he 
sponge had disappeared sonicvvlicrc or other the 
noise which Nikmai made shook mv nerves x>ain- 
fully I w'ntcd to get into a rage and ^vvl 
I flung aside the chalk and algebra and began to 
pace the room But 1 remembered that to day 
I must go to confession and that 1 must refrain from 
all evil and all at once I fell into a peculiar gentle 
mood and approached Nikolai 

Permit me I w 11 help you Nikohi said I 
trying to impart the ge itlest of tones to my voice 
The thought that I vi-as behaving well stilling my 
ve^a^ion and helping I im heightened this gentle 
disposition of mmd stiU farther 

The cement was cut away thcnailsremoved but 
although Nikolai lugged at the cross frame vvath all 
his might the fraiTp vould not yaeld 

If the frame comes out immediately now when 
I pull on it I thought it will sigmfy that it is a 
sm and that I need not doany more ■work to day 
The frame leaned to one side and came out 
Where is it to be carried ^ said I 
‘ If vou pleise 1 vvi I lake care of it myself 
replied N kohi evide ly amazed and seemingly 
displ'^'ised with my ze.d it must not be dropped 
bat they belong in the g rret in my room 

I mil tike care of t said I lifting the frame 
It seems to me that if the garret were two versts 
avvav and the window frame were twice as heavy 
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REVERIES 

'T^O'DAY I shall confess, I shall punfy myself 
of all my sms,** I thought, “ anci I shall 
never commit any more " (Here I recalled all the 
sms which troubled me most ) “ I shall go to 
church, without fail, every Sunday, and afferv ards 
I shall read the Gospels fora whole hour , and then, 
out of the white bank bill which I shall receive 
every month when I enter the university, I will be 
sure to give two roubles and a half (one tenth) to the 
poor, and in such a manner that no one shall know 
It — and not to beggars, bat I will seek out poor 
people, an orphan or old woman, whom no one 
knows about. 

“ 1 ahaU'have a room to mvself (probably St 
Jer6rae's), and I shall take care of it myself, and 
keep it wonderfully clean , and I shall leave the 
man nothing to do for me, for he is just the same as 
I am. Then I shall go aU day to the university on 
foot {and if they give me a drozlily, I shall sell it, 
and give that money also to the poor), and I shall 
do everything with the greatest precision (what that 

* everything was, I could not have told, in the 
least, then ; but I vividly realized and felt this 

* eve^hing ‘ in an intdlectual, moral and irre- 
proachable life) I shall prepare my lecturt^, and 
•even go over the subjects beforehand so that 1 
shall be at the head in the first course, and write the 
dissertation , in tlie second course, I shall know 
everything beforehand, and they can transfer me 
directlj to the third course, so that tat eighteen I 
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one at court ; and when anj’one undertakes to 
insult me, or express himself disrespectfuUj'^ of hcr^ 
I will take Iiim thus, quite simply, by the breast, I 
will lift him an arshm or two from the ground with 
one hand, and only hold him long enough to let him 
feel my power, and then I will release him — But 
this IS not well * no, I will not do him any harm, I 
will only show him " — 

Reproach me not because the dreams of adoles- 
cence were as childish as the dreams of childhood 
and boyhood I am -convinced that if I am fated 
to live to extreme old age, and my story follows my 
growth, as an old man of seventy I shall dream m 
exactly the same impossibly childish way as now 
I shah dream of some charming Mane, who will fall 
inlove with me as a toothless old man, as she loved 
Mazeppa of how my weak minded son will 
suddemy teedme a minister, through some unusual 
circumstance : or of how a treasure of mQlions will 
fall to me all of a sudden I am convinced that 
there is no human being or age which is depnved 
of this beneficent, comforting capacity for dreaming 
But, exclusive of the general traits of impossibihty 
— the witchcraft of revene — ^the dreams of each man 
and of each stage of growth possess their own 
distinctive character Duniig that penod of tune 
which r regard as the limit of boyhood and the 
begmmng of adolescence, four sentiments formed 
the foundation of my dreams • love for her, the 
ideal woman, of w horn I thought always in the same 
strain, 'and whom I expected to meet some\%here at 
any moment This she was a little hke Sonitchka , 
a little like Jlascha, Vasili s wife, when she washes 
the clothes m the tub ; and a little like the voman 
with l^earJs on her white neck, whom I saw in the 
theatre \ery long ago, in the box next to ours. 
The second sentiment w^as love of lo\ e I wanted 
to have e-x eryone know and love me I wanted to 
pronounce my name, Nikolai Irtcneff, and ha\c 
^ ^ ftUosioa to Pnshluna poem ** 
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coat which became him extremely — and he was 
otten deliciously scented with perfumes when he 
went anywhere, and particularly to one lady of 
whom Mum never spoke except with a sigh, and 
unth a face on which onenught have read thei ords, 
“Poor orphans 1 An unfortunatp passion It is 
well that sAe IS no more,* andsoon Ileamedfrom 
Nikola: Ifor papa never told us about his gambling 
aflairs) that he had been very lucky at play that 
winter , he had won a dreadfully large sum at 
ombre, and did not ivant to play again that spring 
Probably this was the reason that he was so anxious 
to go to the country as soon as possible lest he 
jshould not be able to restrain himself He even 
'decided not to await my entrance to the university, 
but went oft immediately after Easter toPetrovskoe 
with the girls, whither Volodya and I were to 
follow him later on 

Volodya had been inseparable from Dubkoff all 
winter and even until the spring (but he and 
Dmitri began to treat each other rather coldly) 
Their chief pleasures, so far as I could judge from 
the conversations whidi I heard, consisted in 
drinking champagne incessantly, dtivmg in a 
sleigh past the windows of young ladies with whom 
they were both in love, and dancing us A vis, not at 
children s balls any more but at real balls 

*This last circumstance caused a great separation 
between Volodya and me, although we loved each 
other We were consaous that the difference was 
too great between the boy to whom teachers still 
came, and the man who danced at great balls, to 
allow of our making up our minds to share our 
thoughts Katcnka was already quite erown up. 
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RULES 

T PROHHCED a sheet oi paper, and wanted first 
of ah to set about a list of my duties and 
occupations for the coming year For this 
paper must he ruled , but as I bad not the ruler 
by me, 1 used the Latin dictionary for that purpose . 
^vhen I drew the pen along the dictionary, and then 
moved that back, it appeared that instead of a line 
I had made a long puddle of ink on the paper , 
besides, the dictionary uas shorter tlian the paper, 
and the line curved around its soft comer, i took 
another piece of paper, and by moving the ICTicon 
I managed to draw the line after a fasmon Separ* 
atmg my duties into three class'^s— duties to m>'self, 
to my neighbour, and to God — I began to wntc 
donn the first , but they turned out to be so 
numerous, and o! so many kinds and subdivisions 
that It was necessary to wntc first, "Rules of 
Life," and then to set about tnakuig a list of them 
I took SIX sheets of paj>er, sewed them into a book, 
aud wrote at the top. " Rules of Life *' These 
ivords were so crookedly and unevenly wnlten that 
1 pondered for a long uhde whether I should not 
write them again ; and t womod long as I looked 
at the tattered h-t, and this deformed heading 
Why does everything which is so b^utiful and 
clean in my soul turn out so repulsive on paper, and 
in life generally, wlien 1 want to put in practice any 
of the things v Inch I think ? 



“The priest has amved; please come down 
stairs to attend to him,” Nikolai came to announce. 

I hid my blank book m the draw er, looked m the 
glass brushed my hair up, <vhich, m my opinion, 
gave me a thoughtful look, and went to the boudoir, 
where stood a covered tablo with the images and 
the wax tandles for sacf^wienta! preparation. 
Papa entered by another door at the same tune as 
m\s*U The priest, a giay-haired monk with a 
stem, aged face, gave papa hts blessing T^pa 
kissed his small, broad, dry hand ^ I did the same 

" Call 'Waldemar,” said papa * where is he> 
But no, he will make his preparation at the uni- 
\ersity ' 

“ He IS engaged with thePnnee,” said Katenka, 
and looked at Liubotchka Liubtchka suddenly 
blushed for some reason, pretended that she felt 
lU, and quitt^ the room I followed her She 
paused in the drawing room, and wrote something 
more on her paper 

” \Vhat, have you committed a fresh sm > ” I 
asked 

“ No, it's nothing,' she replied, turning red 

At that moment Dmitn s voice became audible 
in the ante-room, as be took lea\ e of Volodya. 

“ Everything is a temptation to you,” said 
Katenka, entenng the room, and addressing 
Liubotchka 

I could not understand what had happened to my 
•sister «:he was so confused that tears rose to her^ 
eyes, and her agitation, attaining the highest 
point, passed into anger at herself and Katenin, 
who was evidently" teasing her. 

“Its plain that you aro a foreigner, (nothing 
could be more insmtmg to I^tenka than th^ 
appellation of “ foreigner/* and therefore Liu- 
botchkamadeuseofxt^ "Beforesuchasacrament*”' 
she continued, vnth mgmty m her voice, “ and you 
are distracting me intentionally ; you ought to 
understand that this is not a jest at ^ 
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“ Do you know what she has written, Ntkoljnka? ’’ 
said Katenka, offended by the word “foreigner” 
“ She has written “ — 

V “ I did not expect that you would be malic- 
tous," said Liubotchka, bicalang down completely, 
and lea\ing \is “ 9\c leads me into sin, and on 
purpose, at such a moment I shall not starcl by 
you in your feelings and sufienngs ” 



CHAPTER Vr 


CONFESSION' 

W ITH these and other similar distracting 
..thoughts, I returned to tlie boudoir, uheil 
ali wtxt assembled there, and the priest, rising, 
wepared to read the prayer , before confession, 
IJut as soon as the stem, exprcssoc \-oicc of the 
monk resounded amid the umvers:il silence, and 
especially when he addressed us with the words,. 
“ Confess all your sins without shame, setrecy, or 
justification, and your soul shall he purified , before 
Cod : but if ye conceal aught, so shall ye haxe greater 
sin," the feeling of devout agitation which I had 
lelt on tne preceding morning, at the thought oi the 
coming sacrament, relumed to me, 1 e%en took 
pleasure in the admission of this state, and tried to 
retain it, putting a stop to all thoughts which 
occurred to me, and trying to fear something. 

The first who approached to confess was papa 
He remained for a very long timein grandmamma's 
room, and meanwhile aU of us in the boudoir 
remained silent, or discussed in whispers who 
should go first. At length the monk's voice w£s 
again audible behind the door, as he read a prayer, 
and then papa’s footsteps. The door creak^, and’ ' 
he emerged, coughing, as was his wont, twitching 
his shoulders, and not looking at any of us 

“ Come, do you go now, Liuba, and see that you 
tell everything. You are my great sinner,” said 
papa gaily, pinching her cheek. 

Liubotchka reddened and turned pale, pulled 
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her list from her apron andlud it again, and hanging 
her head, and seeming to shorten her ncch as 
though expecting a blow from above, she pa«:scd 
through the door She did not sta> long but 
when she came out her shoulders were hea^^ng v-ith 
<obs 

Finally, after pretty Katenlca, who came out 
smihng, my turn Catne I entered the half 
lighted room with the same doll terrOf and a desire 
to deliberately augment that terror, m rojself 
The pnest stood before the reading-desk, and 
slowly turned his fate towards me 

I not remain mo'e than five minrtes in 
grandmamma’s room, and came out happy, and, 
accor^gto mj convfctJonsat tbetime, a perfectly 
pure, morally charged and new man Althongn 
all the surroundings of life «tmck me ur^ileasantlj , 
the «aiae rooms, the same furniture, the same 
fate m myseii {I should hdve liked to charge ms 
extenor, )u«t as all my intenor had been changed, 
as I tho^ht), ‘till. notwTibstandiDg this, I remained 
in this rcireshicg frame of mind untD 1 n eat to bed 
I had already fallen into a doze, as I was going 
•Over in imagination aD the sms of which I bad been 
purified, when all at once I recalled ore chamcful 
sm which I bad kept back m confe-SiOn The 
words of the pta> er preceding coafcss.on came t»ck 
to ire, and resounded in mv ears without inter* 
imss*on AUmycoiDposurevaiushedinaniOtnent 
“ And if ye conceal aught, so «haU ye ha\ e greater 
sin," I heard mcessanUy, I saw that I was gudi a 
terriUe sinner that there was no punishment 
adequate for me, Xxmg did 1 toss from side to side, 
as 1 reflected on my situation, and awaited God s 
punishment and even sudden death from moment to 
TDoment— a thought which threw me into indescritK 
able terror Bat scddenly the happy thou^t 
cKxurred to me, to go or ride to the pnest at the 
irona«tery as soon as it was light, and confess 
<igaia , and I became calm 


CHAPTUR VII 

THE TRIP TO THE MONASTERY 

T WOKE up several times during the nigJ t. 
^ fearng to overJe^p ir^sclf in the irornirg 
and at sixo cloc\ I wcsrilrcadyon mt feet It was 
hardlj light at the \indows >et I put on mj 
cloUies and my boots which lay m a heap and t n- 
bnishcd by the bed for Nikolai liad not succeeded 
in carrying them off and without washing myself 
or sa3n"g my prayers I went out into the street 
alone for the first time in my life 
From behind the big green roofed house on the 
other s de of the street the red flush of the full». 
cold dawn appeared A rather 1 ard spring 
morning frost TOand the mud and the nvTilets, 
O'- ckled under foot and bit my face and hands 
There was not a sn glc cabman in our lane as 3 ct 
though I had counted on one in order that I might 
go ind return the mo c speedily Only a few carts 
wij-o dragging slowly along the Arbata, and a 
couple of working stone-masons pa^s d along the 
sidewalk in convc-sation After I had gone a 
thousand paces I began to mei.t men and women 
with their baskets going *0 inarkit, or with cas*» 
to fetch inter A pic-s-Ucr had come out at the 
eoncr, ono kalatch bakers 'hop* was open, ard 
at the Arbatsky gate I came across m old cabman 
aslet-p on his Worn blue, patched drozhky It 
must have been m fits sleep that he asked me 
* Kalatch a ccrUm load ol while roll or small ’oaf 
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•twenty JjopccJ^ to the monastery 
then he suddenly recollected himself , arid y 
when I was about to take my seat, did he lasn r 
horse wnth the ends of the reins, and attempt 
■drive oft “ 1 must feed my horse ! impossible 
master 1 he muttered 

It was with difficulty that I persuaded him to stop 
by offering him forty kopecl s He pulled up 1 
horse looked me over carefully and said “ Get in 
master 1 confess that 1 was rather afraid that ho 
would drive me to some setlodcd lane and rob me 
Catching hold of his tattered coal collar whereupon 
his wnnUed neck mounted upon a deeply bowed 
spine was laid bare in a pitiful way I climbed up to 
the blue undulating rocking sc^U, and we wert 
shaking down the 'Vosd\» 2 henka On the way I 
observed that the bick of the drozhky was hned 
with bits of the greeni«h material from which t) c 
driver s coat wtis made , and this fact calmed n e 
for some reason and I \vas no longer afraid that the 
«vo«hchik would carry me off to an olscure alley 
and rob me 

"nie sun was already quite high and had gilded 
the cupolas of the churche<^ bnhianth when we 
nrnvcd at the mona^teiy frosl stiJI lingered n 
the shade but along Ihe ro.d flowed 5 ilttulid 

s>tc ms and the liois- splashed along throonh 
iHimd mud On entemg the enclosure of the 
monastery I inquired ol the first person I ran 
where I could find the priest 

••■iondet is Ins ceil said the pa-sirg inoi X* 
pausing for a moment and pornting at a t „V 
house i jth a tiny portico b 'i'- “ luiy 

l am extremely obliged caid I 
But what could the monks who aU stared at me 
as they came out of the church one bt one Umk 

^ace „-as unS.^' my lSrS5"nrWd''my clothSg 
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a^sgn me'^ And they examined me attentl^el>. 
Nevertheless, I walked in the direction indicated 
to me by the young monk 
An old man m a black garment, with a tnick grey 
b6ird met me in the narrow path nhich led to the 
cell, and asked what I wanted 

For a moment, I wanted to say, “ Nothing," run 
back to the carnage, and dnve home , but the old 
man's face inspired confidence, in spite of his 
contracted brows I «aid that I must see the 
pnest, and mentioned his name 

“Come, young sir, 1 mil conduct you," said he, 
turning back, and apparently dmmng my situation ^ 
at once “ The fatner is at mass he will soon be ^ 
here ' 

He opened the door, and led me through a clean 
lestibuw and ante-room, over a cleamhnen floor- 
co\enng, into the cell 

“Wait here," said he, with a kindly, soothing 
glance, and went out. 

The little room m which I found myself ivas 
e.xtremely small, and arranged with the greatest 
neatness A httle table ^vered with oilcloth, 
standing between two French windows, and with 
two pots of geraniums placed upon it, a stand 
supporting the images, and a lamp which swung 
before them, one arm-chair and two common 
chairs, comprised the entire furniture. In the 
comer hung a wall-clock, its dial adorned mth 
painted flow ers, and with its brass weights on chains 
half unwound two cassocks hung from nails in the 
partition, behind which was probably the bed. and 
which was joined to the ceding by white-washed 
wooden poles 

The windows opened on a white wall about two 
arehins distant ^ Between them and the wall was 
a little bush of syiinga Not a sound from without 
penetrated to the room, so that the regular tick 
of the pendulum seemed a loud noise mj:his stillness. 
^Sa'siMirdaVwas drone in'tms quiet nook, all mv 
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loUs o{ the equipage, the variety of objects whicli 
flashed before my c>es, speedily dissipated that 
sensation, and I already began to think that the 
priest was probably thinking by this time that 
such a fine soul of a young man as 1, he had nev er 
met, and never would meet jn all his life, and that 
there were no others like me f was convinced 
of that, and this conviction called forth in me a 
feeling of cheerfulness of such a nature that it 
demanded comnmmcation to someone 

I w anted dreadfully to talk to somebody , but as 
there was no one at hand except the izvoshchik, 1 
turned to him 

“ Well, was I gone long ^ " I asked 
“ Not so very long , but it was time to feed the 
horse long ago beeaxsc I am a night’Cabman," 
replied the old uvoshchik who seemed quite hvclj* 
now that the sun was up, compared with what he 
had been before 

“ It seemed to me that it was only a minute '* 
said I “ And do >ou know why I went to the 
monastery ? " I added, changirg my seat to the 
hollow which was nearer the dm er 
“ What business is that of mine ? I take my 
pass-’nge's wherever they order me," he repbed ^ 
“ No, but nevertheless what do you think ? ‘ I 
went on with my interrogations 

“ Well, probably, someone is to be buried, and 
you went to buy a place 'said he 

" No, brother , but do you know why I w ent ^ " 
" I can t know, master, he repeated. 

The izvoshchik s voice seemed to me so kind, that 
1 determined to relate to him the cause of my 
journey, and even the feehng which I had exper- 
ienced, for his edification 

" I will tell you, if you like You see ' — 
And I told him everything, and desenbed all my 
beautiful sentiments. I blush even now at the 
mmory of it. 
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“ Yes* sir,*' said the izvoshchjk incredulously.” 

'And for a long time after that, he sat s’lent and 
motionless, only noiv and then adjusting the tail 
of Ills coat, that escaped from beneath las motley 
feet \’,hicJi jogged up and down in their big boots 
on the footrioarf. I was already fancying that he 
u-as thinuing about me in the same uay as the 
pried — that is, as such a very fine voung man, 
whose like did not exist in the ssorld ; but he 
suddeulv turned to me. 

“ Well, master, jour business is .such as concerns 
a nobleman." 

" What ? " I inquired. > 

*‘ Yo'ir business is a matter for a noble i rn." 

“ No, he has not understood me,” I thuuglit, but 
I said nothing mote to him until we rcaihecl liomc. 

Although the feeling of agitation and devotion 
did not last the whole way, sclhsatisfaction in 
having experienced it did, in spite of the people 
%;ho dotted the streets eseryuherc w ith colour in the 
bnlliant sunlight : but as soon as I reached home,* 
this feeling entirely disappeared. I did not have 
my tv.o tsventy-Kopeck pieces to pay the driver. 
Gavrilo.the butler, towhom luusalrcadj indebted, 
would not lend me any more. The i2i*oshchik, 
after seeing me run through tlic court-j-ard twice 
-to get the money, must have guessed why I was run 
ning, climbed domifrom his drozhky, and, although 
he had seemed to me so kind, began to talk loudly, 
with an evident desire to w ound me, about swindlers 
who would not pay for their rides. 

Everyone was still asleep in the house,- so there 
was no one of w’hom I could borrow the forty 
kopecks except the servants. Finally Va sili, und^ 
my sacred, most sacred word of horour. whidh (I 
could see it by his face) he did not put the slightest 
faith m, but because he loved mti and remembered 
the service which I had rendered him naid tfi#. 
izvoshchik for me. When I went -to dress for 
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HOW I PREPARE FOR EXAMIVATION 

the Friday after Easter, papa, my sister, 
Mimi, and Katenka went to the country ; 
so that m all grandmamma s great house there 
remained only Volodya, myself, and St. Jer6me 
The frame of mind in which I had found myself 
on the daj' of confession, and when I went to the 
monastery, had completely disappeared, and had 
left beliind only a troubled though aweeable 
inemory, which was more and more dulled by the 
new impressions of a free life 
The blank book with the heading, “ Rules of 
Life," had also been hidden under roughly written 
note-books of my studies Although the idea of 
the possibility of estabhshiog rules for all the 
contingencies of life, and of guiding myself always 
by them, pleased me, and seemed very simple and at 
the same time very grand, arfd I intended all the 
same to apply it to life, I seemed to have again 
forgotten that it ^vas necessarj' to do this at once, 
and I kept putting it off to some indefinite time * 
But one fact delighted me , and that was, that 
even' thought which occurred to me now ranged ' 
itself immediately under ooeorother of the classifica- 
tions of my rules and duties— cither under the head 
of duty to my neighbour, to myself, or to God 
“ Now I will set it down there," I said to myself 
“ and many, many otherthoughts which will occur 
to me then on this subject " I often ask myself 
now : When was I better and more correct — then 
when I believed in the omnipotency of the human 
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HOW I PREPARE FOR EXAjnVATION 

the Friday after Easter, papa, n^y sister, 
Mimi and KatenLa went to the country , 
so that in all grandmamma 5 great house there 
xeiramed Only Volodya, mysdl and St Jerdme 
The frxme of tnind m which I had fouiid myself 
on the day of confession and when I went -to the 
monastery had completely disappeared and had 
left behind only a troubled though agreeable 
•weflMvj’, ti’hf-ck u^s CTtfre aw? wwe cuSed by ths^ 
new impressions of a free life 
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intellect or now that I have lost faith m t!ic power 
of development and doubt the power 'xnd sJgninc 
ance of the human mind ? And I cannot gi\ c 
my self any positive answer 
The consciousness of freedom and that spring 
feeling of expecting something which I ha\c 
already mentioned agitated me to such a degree 
that I positively could not control mj'self and I w a s 
very badly prepared for my cicamination Suppose 
yoy are busy in the schoolroom m the morning and 
hnow that it is neces'?ary to wort, because to 
morrow there is to be an examination on a subject 
two whole questions on which >ou have not read 
up at all when all of a sudden a spnng perfume 
wafts in at the window it seems as though it w ere 
indispensably necessary to recall something your 
han43 drop of themsdves your feet begin to mev 
of their own will and to pace back and forth o d 
some sprmg seems to be pressed m your head whi h 
$ets the whole machine in motion and it is s 
light and natural in your mind and di\-ers meny 
motley reveries begin to run through it and you can 
Sing o\er your book and concentrating ytur 
attention altera fashion on what you are reading 
and suddenly you hear the sound of a woman s 
footsteps and dress in the corridor Which sends all 
senous thoughts out of your head and tl ere is ro 
possibility of sitting stiU m one place allhcugh 
you know very well that nobody can be pa^s 
jng tluough that coindoi except Gascha grand 
mother s old maid servant Well but if it 
should be beginning now and I let the oppor 
tunity slip f ' And you bound out mto the 
comdor and see that it is actually Gascha but 
y ou do not recover control of your head for a long 
tune The spnng has been pressed and again a 
fnghtfuldisorderhasensued Or you are sitting m 
the evening with a tallow candle m your room 
and all at Qnce yon tear yourself from your book 
for a moment in order to snuff the candle or 
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place a chair, and you see that it is dark everywhere* 
at the doors and in the errners, and you hear how 
^uiet it is all fover the house ; and again it is 
impossible not to stop and listen to that silence, and 
not to stare at that obscurity of the door which 
open into a dark chamber, and not to remain for k 
long, long time immovable in the same attitude, or 
■not to go downstairs, or pass through all the 
empty rooms. Often, too, I have sat unperceived 
for a long time in the hall, listening to the sound 
of the Nightingale," y-hich Gascha was playmg 
\vitli one finger on the. piano, as she sat alone with 
One tallow candle in the great apartment. ‘And 
when there was moonlight I could not resist rising 
from my bed, and lying on the window toivards the 
yard, and gazing at the illuminated roof of the 
chapel of the liouse. and the graccfol bcU-tower 
of our parish church, and at the night shadows of 
tiic hedge and bushes as they lay upon the garden 
paths : and I could not help sitting there so long, 
that I was only able to rouse myself with difficulty 
at ten o'clock in the morning. 

So that, had it not been for the masters who 
continued to come to me, St. JerOme, who now and 
then unwillingly tickled my vanity, and most of all 
the desire to show m\’scl( a capable young fellow in 
the eyes of my friend Nckbhadoff, that is, by passing 
an excellent examination, which in his opinion was 
a matter of great importance — if it had not been 
for this, the spring and liberty would have had the 
effect of making me forget cverytliing I had known 
Ixifore, and I should not have two able to pass the 
e.xamination on any terms. ^ 
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Itttle aitaid of them. One said, as he thrust a book 
into my hand, Give this to that man yonder , " 
another said, as he pass^ me, “ Go ahead, batiusch- 
ka ; a third, as he climbed over the desk, leaned 
on my shoulder as though it had been the bench. 
All this was coarse and disagreeable to hie I 
considered myself much belter than these fellows 
from the gymnasium, and thought they had no 
business to permit themselves such liberties with 
me ' At last they began to call the family names ; 
thegymnasiumfelloiiVssteppcd out boldly, answered 
well for the mot.t part, and returned cheerfully. 
Our set were mitcn more timid, and answered 
worse, it appeared. Some of the e’der men 
answ'crcd excellently, others very badly indeeel. 
When Semenoff was caWctl my neighbour with the 
hair and glittering eyes stepped over my feet with a 
rude puih, ard w ent up to the table On returning 
to his place, he took up Ins rotc*books, and ouietly 
went away without finUirg out how he had been 
rated. I had already «huddcrcd s^vcml times at 
the sound of the voice which called the family 
names, but my turn had not vet come, according to 
the alphabetical list, although some whose names 
licganwithKhadalreadybccncallcdup " Ikonln 
ami Tcncff,” shouted someone m the professor'^* 
comer all of a sudden. A shiver ran through my 
bick and my hair. 

“Wlio is called? Wlio is Bartcncfl?** they 
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Itird class of old candidates He wore a tight 
olive coat a blue satin neckerchief upon which 
behind hung "his long light hair, dressed a la 
maznik.* 1 had alrcadj remarked his personal 
'•ppearance on the seats He was rvther good 
looking and excitable 

Wliat e^peciallv struck me in him was the queer 
reddish hair which he had allowed to grow on his 
throat , and still more a strange custom v hich he 


had of mcessantly unbuttoning his vvaiatcoat and 
scratching his breast under his shirt « 

Three professors were sealed at the table which 
Ikopin and I were approachmg rot one of them, 
returned oar S''lute The joung professor was 
snuffling tickets hkc a pack of cards , the second 
professor with a star on his coat wasstanngatthe 
gymnasibt v ho was sajnng something very rapi<Uy 
alxjut Charlemagne adding ‘ at length to everj 
V ord and the third an old man looked at us 
throagh lua spectacles and pointed to the ticl^ts 
I felt that his gaze was directed upon Ikonm and 
mo lOinth. and that something in our appearance 
displeased him (possibly Ilirun s r^ b^rd) 
because as he looked at us again id the same way he 
m de an impatient sign with his head to us that we 
*=. lOuld take our tickets as quicklj as pos'sible I 
f ’t \ exed and insulted in the first place bemuse 
noonohad returned ourgrecting and inthesecond 
because they were evadcntly including me and 
Ikomti in one classification that of candidates fc 
examination and were already prejudiced against 
n e because of Ikonm s red whiskers I took mv 
tick..t without timidity, and prepared to answer 
but the professor directed hjs gaze at Ikomn' 

I read my ticket through , I knew it. and while 
c-ilm\> aw-aitmg my turn, I obs^cd whit val 
going on before me Ikomn was not in the W 

c bamsced and was even too bo’d forherr^rTf 
s.(^e-vavs to take hisUcket shook backhiah-^ir^nr? 

•IVuaat catsgwMtaUrojud. 
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read what waspnnted onit in a dashing na> He 
^"•5 on the point of opening his month to Tepl> I 
thought when the professor with the star baling 
dj missed the gjinnasist with praise glanced at him 
Ikonin seemed to recollect himself and paused 
The general silence lasted for i couple of minutes 
ell said the professor in spectacles 
Ikonm opened his mouth ard again rcm ncd 
silent 

Come yon are not the cnlj one wU \oti 
answer or not^ said the jcung professor But 
IkoTin did not even look at him He stared 
mtentlj at the ticket ard did not utter a single 
word The professor in spectacles looked at him 
thronghbis glasses ardoxerhisgla scs ardw tioit 
hi gl«ses because b> this time he had man gtdto 
removethem wipe them carefully ardputthemoa 
fcgain Ikorun never uttered a word Suddenly a 
smile dawned upon his. face he shook back his hair 
ugain tnmtd lull b oadside to the table looked, 
atalltheprofessorsmlum thenatme turned and 
fioanshirg his hands walked jnuntiK b ck to his 
Ixspch The professois exch rgcd gbnccs 

Afinebird' ‘saidthc^oungprofts or he 
sti dies at his o\\t erperse 

I stepped nearer to the table but the professors 
con mued to talk almost in a w hisper among them 
seh es as though rone of them e\ en suspected my 
e ostence Then 1 was firmly convinc^ that all 
three professors were verv much occupied wath the 
epiestion as to whether I would stand the examira 
tion and wnether Is ould comeout of It well but 
thatthev wereonlv prclerding for the sake of their 
dimiitj that It was a matter of utter indifference 
to them and that they did not percen c me 
When the professor n spectacles turned in 
dif^enti to ire invituiK me to ans\-eT the 
q’'e-*ions I loo ’d him *dl m the eve and was 
cr ashane 1 ^or 1 im that he should «o dis crrble 
•Cjf I k 1 tt e do X 
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before me and I hesitated somewhat in beginning 
my answer , bat aftersfards it became easier u.nd 
easier, and as the question was from Russian 
history which I Jjiew \ery well, I finished n 
bnihant style, and e\ en gained confidence to such 
an extent that, desiring to mahe the professo’-s 
feel that I was not Ikomw and. that it was impossible 
to confound me with him I proposed to take his 
ticket also , but the professor shook his head,fand 
said “ Very good sir * and noted down something 
in his jQurnsd When I returned to the benches, 
I immediately learned from the gymnasjsts who 
know eierjthmg God knows how, that I had 
received file points 
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I N the succeeding c-ominations I had many nti 
acquamtances besides. Grap — %vhom 1 deemed 
unworthy of my acquaintance and Uth who was 
afraid of me for some reason Se\cral alieadv 
exlianged greetings with me Ikonin was even 
rejoiced when he saw me and confided to me that he 
should be re-examined in hutory that the history 
professor had had a spite '•gamst him smcc the la®t 
examination when he had thrown him into con 
fusion SemenofI wl o had to be examined m the 
mathematical course like myself was shy of every 
one until the end of the examination He sat 
silent and alone leading on his elbows with his 
hands thrust into his grey hair and passed hi 
examination in excellent stjle He WuS second a 
student from the first gymnasium being first T1 e 
latter was a tall thin extremely pale dark 
complexioned man wnlh a neck wrapped in a black 
neck-cloth and a foreliead cohered with pimples 
His hands were thin and ted with remarl ably long 
fingers and nails so bitten that the ends of his 
fingers seemed to be wound with thread All 
tlis seemed very beautiful to me "ard just as it 
should be in the case of ihe first gvimasi i He 
spoketo everybody exactly like anybody el‘;e and'l 
even made his acquaintance but it seemed to me 
that there was something imusuallj magvtiic in his 
walk the mefvemeivts of his bps and m his black 
eyes 
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In the mathematical examination, 1 M'as called 
Tip carbcr than lisual I kne \ the subject pretty 
well , but thereweretwoquestionsmalgebra which 
I had contmed m some wny to hide from my 
teacher, and w hich I knew absolutely nothnga bout 
TIie> \\e'’e, as I now recall them, the theory of 
combinations, and Newdon s binomial theorem I 
seated myself at the desk m the rear and looked 
over the two unfamiliar questions, but the fact 
that I was not accustomed to work, m anoisy roon, 
and thelackoftime, which I foresaw, preventedtny 
understanding what I read , 

“ Here he is , come here, Nekhhudoff,” said 
Volodya s familiar voice behind me 
I turned and saw mytbrother and who 

were malung their vva> tovards me between the 
benches with coats unbutoned and hands fiounsh* 
mg It was immediately apparent that they were 
students in their second year, who were as much at 
their ease m the university as in their own homes 
■^eir tmbattoned coats and easy going manners 
seemed to express disdain for us ne\*comers and 
inspired us wi»h enw and res-pect It pleased me 
very much to let all around me see that I was 
acquainted wth tv o students in their second year, 
and I rose hastily to meet them 

Volodjoi could not ev en refrain from expressing 
liL^: supcriontj 

“ 0 } ou poor -wretch ' * said he , “ ho v goes it > 
Have \ou been exammedyct ? ' 

“ No ” 


“tMiatarcyourcading^ Aren t you prepared’ * 
“ Yc«; , bit not quite on tw o questions I don t 
understand them • ' ^ 

‘m-itl thi5 oie here’" snd lolotiir., rrd 
began to c-tplam to ire Newton s bi"om,-l 
but to rapitUy tn suchacnnfaacd m-nner S' 

TC’dmg difbeliet m hrs Jjiou ledge m tm 
Slouced a; Dnrtr, ’"-ipraitWr 
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\n his, he tumcyl red, but went on, nc\ crtliclcic, lo 
siy sotnetViinR which 1 drt »K>t urdcrstind. 

“ No, Volodj-a. stop : let me go tIirou"h it jtli 
him; pcrlnns we shall succeed, " 'aid Dindn* 
glancing at the professors' comer; and lie siv-itwl 
himself beside me 

I immedntely perceived that my friend Was m 
that gentle, complacent mootl which alwnjs can * 
upon him when he was satisfied with himscU^ a.nd 
which I spcciall) liked in him As ho nndcr^iood 
mathematics well and spoke clcarlj , 1 c wtrt ov cr 
thesubjcctsosplendidlywithmc tint I remcmbi'' 
it to this day But scarcelv had he finished, 

St Jerfime said in a loud wlii'pcr, “ It s jour tuj-n 
Nicholas,'* and 1 followed Ikonm from behird ihc 
desk, without Inv mg succeeded in looking ov er the 
other unfamiliar question 1 approacl cd the table 
where the two professors sat. and a gj mnasist ves 
standing before the bLaeV board Tlie gymuasist 
had boldly resolved some formula. brcakirii» J 5 
chalk with a tap on the board, and still went on 
wilting, although the professor had already 
" Enough ! " and ordered us to take our tickets' 
“ Now, what if 1 gctilnt theory of the combiriation 
of numbers’ * thought I, picking out my ticket 
with trembling fingers from the soft pile <>{ cut 
paper Ikomn took the topmost ticket, witjioit 
making any choice, with the same bold gesture' 
and sideway lurge of his whole body as in the 
preceding examination 

" lalwayshavesuchdcvihshluck I * hemutte-ed 
I looked at mine 

Oh, horror 1 It was the theory of combir^tiors 
“ What have you got ’ *• asked Ikonm 
I «howed him 
“ I know that, said he 
“ Will you change ’ ' 

“ No, it s no matter , I feel that I m no*- in 
condition, Ikonin barely contnved to w juspet 
when the professor summoned us to the bciard 
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“Well, all's lost * " I thought. ” Instead of the 
brilliant examination which I dreamed of passing. 
I shall cover myself with eternal disgrace, ever 
worse than Ikonin ' But all at once Ikonin 
turned to me, right before the professor’s eyes, 
snatdied the card from my hand, and ga\ e me his 
I glanced at his card It w-as New-ton's binomial 
theorem. 

The professor was not an old man ; and he had a 
pleasant, sensible expression, to which the extremelv 
prominent lower part of his forehead particularly 
contnbuted 

“ What IS this, gentlemen ? j ou ha\ e evclianged. 
cards ? ’* ' ^ 

“ No, he gave me his to look at, profes or," said 
Ikomn, inventing—and again the word profes’tor 
was the last one he uttered m that place , and 
again, as he retired past me. he glanced at 
p-^fes«ors, atme, smil^, and shrugged his shoulders 
— with an expression as much as to say, '‘No 
matter, brother • " (I aftcni-ards learned that this 
was the third year that Ikonin had pijesented him- 
self for the entrance examination ) 

I answered the question which I had just gone 
OVC-, excellently— even better, as the professor 
told me, than would have been required— and 
rei.eu ed mark 5. 
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*niE UiTlK EXAMWATION 

A LL went on finely untilthelatmexamimtion. 

The gymnasist with his neck bound up n-as 
first. Semcnofi second, I was the third I even 
began to feel proud, and to think that, m spite of 
my youth. I was not to be taken in jesd 
Prom the very first cxammation, everybody had 
been talking with terror of the Latin professor, who 
was represented as ^ kind of wild beast who took 
severe delight m plucking young men (especially 
such as had been taught bypnvate masters), and as 
peaking only in the Latin or Greek tongue 
jetdene, who was my instructor m the I,atm 
language, encouraged me , and it really seemed to 
me, that since 1 could translate from Cicero and 
Several odes of Horace without lexicon, and since 
I knew Zunipt very well indeed, I was no worse 
prepared than the rest. But jt turned out other* 
wise All the morning there was nothing to be 
heard but tales of the failures of those who pre- 
ceded me , this one had a duck s egg , another a 
single mark , and stiU another had been scolded 
ternbly. and had been on the point of getting 
turned out, and so forth Semenoii and the first 
gymnasist alone went up and returned with as much 
composure as usual, having each received mark 5 
I already had a presentiment of disaster, when I was 
called up with Ikomn to the httle table, lacing 
which the telrible professor sat quite alone The 
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terrible professor was a sTrall, thin, yellow man, 
with long oily hair and a very thoughtful counten- 
ance 

He gave Ikonm a volume of Cicero’s Orations, 
and made him translate 

To my great amazement, Ikonm not only read, 
but even translated several lines, v.ath the aid of the 
professor, who prompted him Conscious of my 
supenonly over such a feeble nval, I could not 
refrain ^m smihng, and from doing so in a rather 
scornful way too, when the question of analysis 
came up, and Ikomn, as before, sank into stubtwm 
/•silence I meant to conciliate the professor by that 
intelligent, shghtly ironical smile , but it turned 
out the other way 

“You e\^dently know better smce you smile,” 
said the professor to me in bad Russian “ Let us 
see Come now, answer it " ' 

1 learned afterwards that the Latin professor was 
Ikomn's protector, and that Ikonm even lived with 
him I immediately replied to the question m 
syntax which had been propounded to Ikonm , but 
the professor put on a sad expression, and tum«l 
away from me 

“ Very good, sir , yopr turn will come , we shall 
see hoiv much you lovow ' said he, not looking at 
me, and he began to explain to Ikonm what he had 
questioned him on 

** Go,*’ said he , and I saw him set down four for 
Ikomn m the register “ Well,” thought I “ he 
is not nearly as.stem as they said ** After Ikonm *s 
departure— for at least five mmutes, which seemed 
to me fi\ e hours— he arranged his books and cards 
blew his nose f djusled his ann-chair, threw himself 
back in It, and looked round the room, and on S 
sides except in my diiection But all this 
simulation seemed to him insufficient Fr» eL a 
a book, and pretended to rrodTt, S thoSn 

Ah, jes I Are you stifl there ? Wenf ““ns 
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late something,” said he, handing me a book 
” But no better take this one ” He turned over 
the leaves of a copy of Horace, and opened it at a 
passage which it seemed to me nobody ever could 
have translated 

” I have not prepared this,’ said I. 

” And you want to recite what you have learned 
by heart 5 No, indeed ' No , translate this ” 

I managed to get the sense of it after a fashion , 
but the professor only shook his head at each of my 
inqmnng glances, and merely answered “No” 
wath a sigh At last, he clbsed his book with such 
nervous qwckness that he pinched his own finger 
between the leaves He jerked it out angrily, gave 
me a grammar ticket , and, flinging himself back 
m his chair, he continued to preserve the most 
malicious silence I %vas on the point ofanSwenng ; 
but the expression of his countenance fettered my 
tongue and ever>thing which I^aid appeared to 
me to be wrong 

“ Tliat <5 not It \ that’s not it \ that s not it at 
all 1 " he suddenly broke out watb his horrible 

n nunciation as he bnsUj changed his attitude, 
:ied his elbow on the table, and played with the 
gold ling which clung loosely to a thin finger of his 
left hand “ It's »npos*^iblc, sir, to prepare 
for the higher educational institutions in this 
manner AU jou want is to wear the uniform, 
with its blue collar juu brag of being first, and 
think that %ou can be students No, gentlemen , 
^ou must be thoroughly grounded m jour sub- 
jects ; *• and so forth. 

During the whole of this speech, which was 
uttered m broken language, I gazed with keen 
attention at Jii>ejes, which were fixed on the floor ' 
At first, the disenchantment of not being third 
tortured me ; then the fear ol not getting through 
my examination at all ; and, finally, a sense of 
irjosticc wa» added, of wounded x-anity and un- 
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incited Irumdiation Besides this, contempt for the 
proWor because he \\*as not, in my opinion, a man 
%l faul — ^which I diScemed by looking at his 
short strong, round nails — ^influenced me still 
inore\and rendered all these feehngs poisonous 
He glinced at me , and, perceiving my quivering 
lips aM my eyes Ailed with tears he must have 
constr^ my emotiou into a prayer to mctease my 
mark, he said, as though compassionating me 
^and bebre another professor, too, who had come 
Tip)— \ . 

“Veryigood, sir I will give >ou a very^nne 
mark (faat meant two), “although you do not 
deserve it out of regard for your youth and in the 
hope that wu \viU not be so light minded in the 
university \ 

This last Shrase, uttered m the presence of the 
strange prof^sor, who looked at me as if to say, 
“ There you see, young man i * completed my 
confusion Far one moment, a mi^t veded my 
eyes , the terrible professor, with his table seemed 
to me to be sitting somewhere in the far distance 

nd the ivild tlought came into my mind with a 
terrible one-sid»d distinctness “And what 
whatvTiUcomedthis’ ' But I got nd of the idea, 
and I mechanically saluted the two professors with 
•^peaal courtesy, Vnd left the table smihng slightly, 
ivith much the same land of smile that Ikonm 
had exhibited \ 

This injustice sheeted me so powerfull) at the 
time that, had I ^en master of my own actions, 
I should not ha\ e {one to any more examinations 
T lost all ambition (it was impossible to thmk any 
longer of being number three), and I let the re- 
maining c-viminaticns pass without any exertion, 
and cv en without enotion My average, how e\ er, 
was sqmewhat o\ er four, but this did not interest 
me in the least I made up my mind, and pfoi ed JtJ 
to myMlf very de^ly, that it was bad fo^n to try 
to be flrst. and that one ought to be neither too 
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good nor too bad, like Volodya. I meant to 
keep to this in the university, although in acing 
thus I was no longer in agreemeijt with my frfend. 

I was already thinking of my uniform, my tiree- 
cornered hat. my own drorhl^, my own coocf and, 
most of all, of my freedom. 



CHAPTER XIII 
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A nd cvtn these thoughts had their charm 
On my return from the last examiRa'tioti 
in the Law of God, on the 8th of May, I found at the 
house an apprentice, whom I knew, of RosanoS s 
the tailor, who had previously tried on my uniform 
coat of glossy black cloth, open at the throat, and 
had marked the facings with chalk, and who now 
hcQUght the garment finished vnth bnUiant gilt 
buttons, eni eloped in paper 
I put on this garment, and thought it very fine 
(although St Jerfime declared that it wrinkled 
in the back) and went downstairs wth a self- 
satisfied smije, which ^read o%er my face quite 
involuntarily, to seek Volodya conscious of the 
glances of the domestics eagerly fixed on me from 
the ante room and comdor ,but pretending 
Ignorance of them Gavnio, the butler, o\ ertook 
me in the hall, congratulated me on my admission, 
handed over to me, by papas orders four loo^ 
rouble notes, and also by papa s direction, Kuzma 
the coachman, a prolyotka • and the brovvn horse 
Beauty, to be at my exclusive disposal from that 
day forth I was so rejoiced at this almost un- 
locked for happiness that I could not manage to 
appear indifferent before Gavnio, and m some 
confusion I said with a «jgh the first thn^ which 
came into my head which was that Beautv wa«; a 

^ay fine trotter! Glancing at thcheads wIliA 

•A kind c£ d'oaMcy, 
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were thrust o^it of thedoors leading from the ante- 
room and comdor I could no longer control self 
and I rushed through the hall at & trot in my new 
coat with splendent gilt buttons As I entered 
Volodya s room I heard the voices of Dubkofi and 
Neliliudoff whohadcometocorgratulatejne and 
to propose that we should go somewhere to dine and 
dnnk champagne in honour of my admission 
Dmitn told me that although he did not care to 
drmk champagne he would go with us that daj 
in order to drink with me on our beginning to c il 
each other ihou I>ubkoff declared that for some 
reason I resembled a colonel \ olodya did no 
congratulate me and only said very dryly that now 
we should be able to set out for the country on the 
next day but one It seemed as thou^ while glad 
of my admission it was rather disagreeable to him 
that 1 should now be as much grown up as he St 
Jerime who had also come to the house said in a 
very haughty way that his duties were now at an 
end and he did not taow whether they had been 
fulfilled well or lU but that he had done all he 
could and he should go to bis Count on the next 
daj In answer to all that was said to me I felt 
a sweet blissfiil rather foolishly ‘self satisfied 
smile dawn upon my countenance against my will 
and I perceived that this smile er en communicated 
itself to all who talked with me 
And here I am without a tutor I have a 
drozhky of my own my name is inscribed on the 
register of students 1 have a dagger in my belt 
the sentries might sometimes s..lute me I am 
grown up and I think I am hippy 

e decided to dmc at Jahrsat h\co clock but 
as \ olodya went off with Dubkoff and Umitn also 
disappeared somcr^hwc according to custom sajnng 
that he had an affair to attend to bclorc dinner I 
coi 1 1 dispose of two hours as 1 pleased I « ilked 
about through all tho rooms for a long wl ilc 
inspecting myscU m aU the mirrors now with m> 
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coat buttoned, again ^vith it quite unbuttoned, then 
^^^th only the upper button fastened ; and everv 
way seemed excellent to me Then, ashamed as I 
was to'exlnbit too mudi joy, I could not refrain 
from going to the stable and coach-housc to 
inspect Beauty, Kuzma, and the drozhl^ , then I 
w ent back and began to yjander through the rooms, 
looking m the mirrors, counting the money m mv 
pocket, and smihng in the same bhssful manner all 
the uhile But an hour had not elapsed uhen I 
felt rather bored, or sorry that there was no one to 
see me m that dazzling slate , and I cra\ ed ino\ e- 
ment and activity As a consequence fii this, I 
Ordered the drozhky to be brought round, and 
decided that it would be better to go to the Kuz- 
netzky* bndge, and make some purchases 

I recollected that when Volodya entered the- 
university he had bought himself a lithograph of 
Victor Adam’s horses, some tobacco, ard a pipe , 
and it seemed to methat it iras mdispensablethat I 
should do the same 

1 drove to the Kuinetzky bndge, with glance* 
turned on me from all sides, with the bright sun- 
light on mj’ buttons, on the cockade in mj hat, and 
on my dagger and drew up near Datziaro 9 picture- 
shop I looked around about on all sides and. 
entered I did not want to buy Victor Adam's 
horses, lest I should be accused of aping ^'olodju , 
but hurrying to make my choice as quicldv as 
possible, out of shame at the trouble to which 
t was putting the polite shopman, I took a female 
head painted m water-colours, which stood in the 
wmdow, and paid tw enly roubles for it. But after 
expending twenty roubles I felt rather conscience* 
stneken at ha\ing troubled the two handsomely 
dressed shopmen -with such tnfles, and \et ic 
seemed as though they looked at me in alto'^ethe- 
too negligent a way Desirous of lettirg^he-n 
■understand who I wa«i I turned my attention to a 

•The Smiths* bndge * 
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small Sliver piece which lay beneath the glass an<I 
■on being told that it was a pencil-holder worth 
eighteen roubles I had it done up m paper paidniy 
money and learning also that good pipes and 
-tobacco were to be had in the adjoining tobacco 
-shop t bowed poUtel\ to the two shopmen and 
stepped into the street v/itb my picture under my 
arm In the ncighbourincshop oi whosesign was 
painted a negro smoking a cigar I boaght (also out 
-of a desire not to imitate anjone) not /hul off but 
Sultan tobacco a Turkish pipe and twotchibouks 
•one of linden the other of rosewood On emerging 
from the shop on mv wn\ to mv Q'-ozhky I 

K rceived Semenoff nho was walking along the 
itpath at a rapid pace dressed in civil costume 
and with hisbead bent down 1 was vexed that he 
did not recognize me I called to m> driv er 1 1 
ouite a loud tone and seating myself n the 
dtozhky soon overtook SemenoS 
How do you do ? I said to him 
‘ My respects he answered pvirsui g hi Wujr 
‘ Why are jou not in uniform ? 1 inquired 

Semenofihalted screwed up his eves anashoi ed 
bis white teeth as though it pained him to look at 
■the sun but in reality to express his indifference 
towards my drozhky and uniform gazed at me m 
silence and walked on 

From the Kuznetzky bridge I drove to the 
confectioner s shop on the Tversky and tl ounh I 
tried to pre+end that the newspapers in the sliop 
interested me principally I could not reatraii 
myself nnd I began to devour one sweet tart after 
another Although I was ashamed before the 
gentlemen who gazed at ire with curiosity from 
behind their pvpers 1 ale eight patties of iJI the 
sorts tint were in the shop wUh great rupiditv 
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and hang it in my room, as Volodya had done but 
I cv "n hid it m a drawer whe'c no on® couM see it. 
Theporte-crajon did not please nc row that IhacL 
got it "home either I laid it on the table com- 
forting myself wnth the thought that the thing was 
made of silver expensive and extremely useful to a 
student 

But I resolv ed to put my smoking utensils n{o> 
immediate use and try them 
/ Hav mg unse?led a quarter-of a pound package 
ard carefully filled mv TurkiSih pipe with the- 
re Idish yellow fine-cut Sultan tobacco I la d a 
burring coal upon it and taking one of my pipe- 
stems between rry middle and third fingers (the 
po^jtion of the hand pleased me extremely) I begau 
to smoke 

The odour of the tobacco-wasverv agreeable >et 
my mouth tasted bitter, and my breathirg was 
interrupted But I took courage ard drew m the 
smoke for a long time then tnw to pufi it out m 
ring and discharge it through my nose The 
\ hole room wa* soon filled with clouds of Umsh 
smoke , the pipe began to bubble the hot tobacco 
to leap , I fel a bitterness in my mouth and a. 
slight swnmmmg m my head I tned to nse and. 
look it myseP m the glass with my pipe , when to 
my amazement I began to stagger the room 
v/hirled round and as I glanced in the mirror which 
I had reached with difficulty I saw that my face 
wis as pile as i sheet I barely succored in 
dropping upon a divan when I was sensible of such 
illness and feebleness that fancymg the pipe had 
been fat'’ Home I thought that I was dving I ^vas 
senousU 'iHrmcd and wanted to summon as'ist 
'ince ana send for the doctor 

But this terror did not last long I quickly 
understood where the trouble was and I lay for a 
long time on the lounge weak with a frightful 
pim in my head g rmg with dull ittcntion at 
Bos ind.hoglo s arms delineated upon the guarter* 
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pound pacicage, on the pipe and smoking utensils, 
and the remains of the confectioner s patties rolling 
tin the floor and thought sadly in my disenchant 
ment “ I surely am noj grown up yet if I carrot 
•smoke like other people , and it is plain that it la 
not my fate to hold my pipe like others between 
my middle and my third fingers to swallow 
-smoke and pufi it out through my blonde mous- 
tache 

When Dmitri came to me at five o clock he found 
me in this unpleasant conditiofi But after I had 
drunk a glass of water I was nearly veil again 
and ready to go with him 

‘ What made you want to smoke? he said, 
as he gazed upon the traces of my smoking “ it s 
-all nonsense and a useless waste of money I 
have promised myself that 1 will never smoke 
However, let s set Out as quickly as possible for 

c must go after Dubkoff \ 



CHAPTER XIV 

H0^7 VOLODYA ASD DUBKOFF OCCUPIED 
' THEMSELVES. 

A S soon as Dmitri entered the room, I knew bj,” 
liis face, his walk, and by a gesture ^vhich was. 
peculiar to him uhen in a bad humour — a winking 
of the eyes and a grotesque way of drawing his 
head down on one side — that he u'as m the coldly 
rigid frame of mind which came over him when he 
was displeased v-nth himself, and which always 
•pToduced a chilling effect upon my feeling for him. 
f had lately begun to notice and judge my friend’s 
character, but our fnendship had suffered no change- 
in consequence ; it was still so youthful and so 
strong, that, from whatei'er point of view I looked 
at Dmitri, I could not but perceive hfs perfection. 
There were two separate men in him, both of whom 
were very fine in my eyes. One. whom I w-armly 
loved, was courteous, good, gentle, merry, and w ith 
a consciousness of these amiable qualities : when 
he was in this mood, his whole appearance, the- 
sound of his voice, his every movement, seemed to 
say, “ I am gentle and virtuous ; I enjoy being 
gentle and virtuous, as you can all of you per- 
ceive." The other— T have only now begun to 

comprehend him and to bow before his grandeur 

was cold, stem towards himself and others, proud 
reirious to fanaticism, and pedantically"^ morah 
At the present moment, he ivas that second man"^ 
With the, frankness which constituted the 
indispensable condition of our relations I told. 
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liirn when we were seated m the drozhky that it 
pained me and made me sad to see him in such 
a heavy disagreeable irame of mind towards me 
OT the day which was surfi a happy one to me 
Surely something has disturb^ vou why 
will you not tell me ? I asked 

Nikolinka 1 he replied deliberate!) turning 
his head nervously to one side and screwing up 
his eyes '■ since I have given my word not to 
hide anything from you you have no cause to sus 
pect me of secrecy It is impossible to be always 
m the same mood and if anything has disturbed 
me I cannot even give an account of it to myself 
What a wonderfully frank honourable char 
Nacter ’ I thought and I said no more to him 
We drove to Dubkoff s in silence DubkofT s 
quarters were remarkably handsoire or seemed so 
■to me then There were rugs pictures curtains 
-coloured hangings portraits curving arm chairs 
everywhere on the walls hung guns pistols 
tobacco pouches and some heads of wild antn als 
incardboard Atthesightofthsstudy Isawwhom 
\ dodya had been imitating in the adommert of 
his own chamber \\ e found Volodya and Dubkoff 
plaviHg cards A gentleman who was a stranger 
to me (and who must have been of little imports ice 
judging from his humble attitude) was sitting at the 
table and watcl mg the game with great attention 
Dubkoff had on a silk dressing gow n and soft 
shoes Volodya in his shirt-sleeves was sittng 
opposite him on the sofa and judging from his 
flushed face and the dissatisfied fleeting glance 
whiclv he tore away from the cards for a moment 
to cast -t us he was very much absorbed m t’u 
game On catching sight Of me he turned til 
Tedder 
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scemctl to me to saj * Yes I m plajing and joa 
ire only siirpnsed at il Iv^ause >*00 are young jet- 
It IS not only not bad but even necessary at our 
age 

I immediately felt and understood this 
Dubkoff did not deal the cards ho\\e\er bat 
rose shook hards uith us ga\e us scats andofferecL 
pipes which we dedmed 
So this IS our diplomat thcheroofthefestiva’ 
Slid Dubkoff By heavens hes awfully hke 
the colonel 

‘Hm! I growled as I felt that foolisiJy 
grat fled smile spreading over my face 
i rcapccted Dubkoff as only a boj of sixteei 
can rvspcct an adjutant of twenty seven whom ill 
the gro va up people declare to be a ve y fine young 
man who dances beautifuHj and talks French*, 
and who while he m his soul desmses my youth 
evidently stn\€S to conceal the fact 
But in spite of all my respect for him I had 
always Heaven know's why during the whole- 
period of our acquaintance found n difficult and 
awkw ard to look him in the e\ e And 1 ha% e since- 
observed that th'^re are three classes of people 
whom It IS difficult for me to look m the ej e — 
those who are much worse than myself those who 
are much be te than myself and those to whom 
I can never m’ke up my mind to mention things 
that we both Imo i and who w J1 not mention 
them to me Possibly Dubkoff was better than 
I perhaps he was worse but onething was certain, 
that he often bed but without confessing jt ' 
that 1 de ccted this weakness m hun of course’ 
but could not bring my&elf to speak of it ’ 

Lets play one more game said Volodv-a. 
twisting his shoulders hke papa and shufflinc the 
cards ** 

‘ How persistent he IS* said Dubkoff ‘Well 
play It out later Well then one H'^nd them 
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While they played, I Avatched their hand® 
Volodya had a large, tandsome hand He separ 
ated his thnmb and bent the other fingers out uhtn 
he held his cards and 't was so much lihe papa s 
hand that at one time it really seemed to me that 
Volodya held his hands so on purpose, in order 
to resemble a grown up person , but, when I 
glanced at his face it became immediately evidort 
that he was thinking of nothing except his game 
DubkofCs hands, on the contrary, were small 
plump, bent inwards, and had extremely soft and 
skilful fingers ; }ust the kind of hands, in fnc*, 
■which suit rings, and which belong to people ubo 
are inclined to manual labour, and are fond of 
having fine things 

Volodya must have lost ; for the gentleman who 
looked over his cards remarked that Vladimir 
Petrovitch had frightfully bad luck , Dubkoff 
took out his note book and wrote something down 
in it, and said, as he showed what he had written 
to Volodya, " Is that right ? " 

" Yes," said Volodya, glancing at the note-book 
with feigned abstraction “Now lets go" 
Volocl3ra drove DubkoH, and Dmitri took me m 
his phaeton 

“ \\'hat were they playing ’ " I inquired of 
Dmitri 

“ Piquet It's a stupid game, and gambling is 
a stupid thing, any way " 

“ Do they play for large sums " 

“Not very, but it’s not tight, all the same ' 

“ And do you not play ? " 

“No. Ihavegivenmywordnotto , butDubkoff 
can t do otherwise than wm," he added, as if 
speaking to himself 

“But that surely is not right on his part," 
said I “ Volodya must play worse than he " 

“ Of course it's not right ; but there s nothing 
particulaily wicked abrot it Dubkoff is fond 
■of phy, but still hes an excellent fellow." 
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“ But I had no idea said I 
“ You must not think any ill of him, because he 
really is a \ crj fine man ; and I am \ er> fond of 
him, and shall always love him in spite of his 
ueaknes=es '* 

It seemed to me, for some reason, that, ju'^t 
because Dmitn stood np for Dubkoff with too much 
M-armth. he no longer lo\ ed or respected him, but 
that he would 'not confess it, out of obstiracj , and 
m order that no one might reproach him vnth 
fickleness He was one of those people who lo%e 
their friends for life, not so mu<i because their 
friends always remam amiable towards them, as 
because, having once taken a liking to a man, e^ en 
by mistake, they consider it dishonourable' to 
co-se to like him. 
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T^UBKOPF and Volodya knew alUhe people at 
^ Jahrs by name, and everyone, from 
porter to 'proprietor, shoacd them the greatest 
respect We were immediately conduct^ to a 
private room and seized with a wonderful dinner, 
selected by DubkoS from the French bill of fare 
A bottle of Kcd champagne which lendeavouredto 
survey with as much indiflercnce as possible, was 
already prepared The dinner passed off very 
agreeably and memly, although Dubkoff, as was his 
'custom, related the strangest occurrences as 
though they were true— among others, how his 
grandmother had shot three robbers, who had 
attacked her, with a blunderbuss (whereupon I 
blushed, dropped my eves and turned away from 
him^ — and although Volodya was visibly fnghtened 
evcrytimethat lundertookto sayanything (which 
WTis quite superfluous , for I did not say anything 
particularly disgracefid, so far as 1 can rememb^) 
When the champagne was served, they all con- 
gratulated me and after I had had glasses with 
Dubkofl and Dmitri I exchanged kisses wnth them 
As I did not know to whom the bottle of champagne 
belonged (it was in common, as they afterwards 
explained to me), and X wanted to entertain my 
fnendswithmyownmtmey which I was incessantly 
handling in my pocket 1 quietly got hold of a ten- 
rouble note, and, sumiDOmngthe waiter, I gavehim 
the money; and told him in a whisper, but in such a 
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• nnncr that they all heard it, to please to hnng 
{mother tmall battle of thompagm \Vlodya turned 
red, u-nlhed, and looLcd at me and the rest in 
afinght ; but the bottle was brought, and^ve drank 
%\ith the greatest satisfaction Things continued 
to go memly. DubkofI lied without intermission 
and Volodya, too told such fimny stones, and told 
them better than 1 had e\ cr expected of him ; and 
i\c laughed a great deal Tlie character of their 
wat — th^at IS, Dubkoff s and Volodya s— consisted 
in mimicry, and exaggeration of the uell known 
anecdote , “ Well hare you been abroad ? ' siys 
One “ No, I Im e not,* replies the other, “ but 
my brother plays on the Molin” They had 
attained such perfection in this sort of comic 
nonsense, that they eien related that anecdote thus 
‘ My brother ne^er played on the Mohn either" 
They replied to e% ery* one of cacli other s questions 
in tms style, and sometimes they tned, without 
quCitions to jom two utterly incongruous things— 
talking this nonsense with sober faces — and it 
proved extremely laughable I began to under* 
stand the point, and 2 abo tried to tell somefbuig^ 
funny', but they attlooked Inghieritd or tned not 
tolookat me while I was speaking and theanecdote 
was not a success DubkofI said “ The diplomat 
has begun to he brother , but I felt so well after 
the champagne I had drunk, and m the company of 
these grenvn up people that this remark hardly- 
wounded me at aU Dmitn alone though he had 
drunk evenly with us continued xn his stem, senous 
mood which put some restraint upon the general 
merriment 

“ Now listen gentlemen I * said Dubkoff 
After dmner the diplomat must be taken m 
hand Shall we not go to our aunt s r Well soon 
settle him there 

Nekhhudoif won't co,*' said Volodya 
“ The intolerable goodv i It ou re an intolcrabV 
goody, saidDubkoS turmngtohim ‘’Comevith 
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us, and jou'll seeubata cliarmirg lady aunttc is '* 
“I not only will not go, but 1 won't let biin, * 
answered Dmitri turning red 

“Who 5 the diplomat? — Do jou want to go, 
diplomat ’ Look, hclieamcd all over as soon as w e 
ircntiored auntie '* ' 

“ I don't mean that I won t let him,” continued 
Dmitri, rising from his seat, and beginning to pace 
the rooin,,wthout looking at me, “but I do not 
ads ise him, not wi'-li him to go. He is no longer a 
cl Id, and ifhewi«hcsliecan go alone without jou. 
Bi t you ought to bo ashamed of yourself, Dubkoff ; 
\ hat you are doing is not right, and you wai t 
others to do like you “ 

“What s the harm." said Dubkoff, winking at 
Yolody\ “ il 1 mvite you all to my aunt’s for a cup 
o* tea’ Well, it it’s not agrecalile to you to go 
with us, then Volodya and I will go — ^Are you 
conurg Volodya?” 

“ Hm, hm I ” said Volodya, affirmatively. 
“ We 11 go there, and then we 11 return to my rooms^ 
and go on with our piquet ' 

“ Weil do you wrant to go with them, or not ? ” 
said Dmitri, coming up to me 

“ No,” I answers, mo\ing along on the sofa to 
make room for him beside me , “ if you do not 
advise it, I will not go, on any* account ” 

“ No " I added afterwurds ; " I do not speak the 
truth when I say that I do not want to go with 
them , but I am glad that I am not going ' 

“ Excellent,” said he * *‘lne according to \our 
own ideas and don t dance to anyone's pipe I 
that’s the best way of all ” 

This little dispute not only did not disturb our 
pleasure, but even heightened it Dmitri all at 
once came into the gentle mood which I loved so 
well Such an influence, as I afterwards more than 
once observ ed did the consciousness of a good deed 
have upon him He w^s pleased with himself 
no%y for haring deterged me from going He grew 
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very merry, ordered another bottle of champagne 
(which was hgainst his rules), called strange 
gentleman mto the room, and began to give him 
wine, sang Gaudeamus requested that all 

should jom in, and proposed to nde to the Sokolin)a, 
whereupon Dubkoff remarked that it was too sen- 
timental. 

** Let s be jolly to-day," said Dmitri, smihng : 
"in honour oI his admission to the university,^ 
I Intend getting drunk for the first time sO be it 
■This gairty sat rather strangdy on Dmitri ^ He 
resembled a tutor or a kind father who is satisfied 
with bfcj chfidren, and wishes to please them, ana 
at the same time to show that he can be gay in 
an honourable and respectable fashion ; nev^he- 
less, this unexpected nur^ seemed to act mfec- 
tiously upon us, the more so as each of us had drunk 
a)x>ut half a bottle of champagne 
" It was in this agreeable frame of mind, that X 
stej^ed out into the public apartment to smoke 
a cigarette which DubkofI had given me 
\Vhen I rose from my seat, I perceived that my 
head was a little unstea^, and that my feet and 
hands only remamed in a natural condition when 
1 fixed my attention finnly upon them Other- 
wise my feet moved n^t and left, and my liands 
execute \anous gestures I fixed my whole 
attention upon these Umbs, ordered my hands to 
rise, and button my coat, and smooth my hairi 
(in the course of which, my dbows jerked themselves 
up fearfully high), and my Teet to carry me to the 
door , which command fiiev compbw with, but 
themselves down cither too hard or t(>o gently, 
and the left foot in particular stood constantly 
on one toe Some Muce or other shouted to me, 
"Wiere are you < going? Thev are bringing 
lights ' I messed that the voice belonged to 
Volodya, and the thought that I had guessed it 
afforded me satisfaction; but I only. smiled la 
, ^swer, and went ray way • 
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TN the public room, behind a little table; ® 
short, stout gentleman, m plain clothes, 
red moustache, erg ged in eating Besjd® 
sat a tall, dark complcxicmed man, vitli®"' 
moustache They v.ctc cohscrsing in 
Their glances contused me. but I made up in^ 


to light my cigarette at the candle ubich r . t 
before them Glancing aside, m order 

the table, and began to light my cigarette tj ^ 
the cigarette had caught the flime. I co^ld not 
resist, and glanced at the gentleman "’^1 
dining His grey eyes were fixed intenPy 
disapprovingly upon me As I was ab®'^* , ° 
turn away, his red moustache moved, 
said m French, “ I don t like to ha\ e peopK^ smoKc 
while 1 am dining my dear sir' 

“ Yes, sir 1 don t like it, * resume^ the gentle- 
man with the moustache sternly, with ^ 
glance at the gentleman who had no 
as if inviting him to admire the manner 
he rvas about to settle me — I don t lik^ people 
who are impolite my dear sir who come atv^ ^ 
under one s nose ; I don t like them j jimrcci- 

ately saw that the gentleman was scold**’S 
and It seemed to me at first that I was r tiV i 
m the wrong, with regard to him , 

“ I did not think that it would disturb 
said I 
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th:,f ® yell ? " said I, feeling 

”'• '’^Smn.ng to ™f 

4^riXt -f;z- ZlTteTra?-! 

in the ™g nevertheless, and it must have lien 
bemuse I had drunk so mucl. champaLe aS ? 

buirtS';„';rtS^;rf„X''«t«^^^ 

cur^address m the most submissive m^SuS^po^ 

" My name is Kolpikoff mv deni* eir 
t^t wu are more coSrteous J future YoSlhaU 
hmr {rom me ■ he concluded the whole kiot™- 
tion hav mg taken place m French. 

I only said, “ I am very glad to mak^ vmi,. 
qnamtance, endeavouring to render nrv 
M firm as posible, turned away, and t“nt b?rt 

I did not mention what had occurred i„ 
brother nor to my friend particiS^as th ^ 
were engaged in a hot disputle, butTmed X 
alone in a corner to reflect upon Sis 
circumstance The words, “ Voa 
sir " as they rang m my ears trMhS? 
and more «My intoxication h?d eSw i"’'' “"o 
I reflected on my HS 
matter, the strange thought all if „ the 

to me that I had hehaved^like a “S® oanrred 

:v,;h.ss.;sc’, jiiin'S; 

:a'=',.E-si.,|7.n5;s 
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%vbo employs impertinent langvsage; ' or v-l'y 
did I not simply shout at him, * Silence / ' that ould 
have been capital Why did I not challenge him 
to a duel ’ No, I did none of these things, but 
swallowed the insult like a vile ccm’ard.” “ You 
are lU-bied, sir," rang in my ears incessantly m 
an exasperating ,way. “ No, this cannot be left 
in this state," I thought, and I rose with the fixed 
intention of going backtothegentleman, and^ajnng 
something dreadful to him. and, possibly, 
stnlang him over the head with the candlestick 
if it should seem suitable. ~I reflected upon tl is 
last intention with the greatest delight, but it 
was not without great terror that I entered the 
public room again. Fortunately, Gospodin (Mr.) 
JKolpikoff w'as no longer there ; there iias but one 
waiter in the room, and he was clearing the table. 
I wanted to tcU the waiter what had happened, 
and to explain to him that I was not at all to blame ; 
but \ changed my tmnd lot some reason or other, 
and returned again to our own rpom in the most 
gloomy frame of mind. 

“ What's the matter with our diplomat ? " said 
Dubkoff, "he’s probably deciding the fjtte of 
Eunme now 

" Oh. let me alone," I said crossly, as I turned 
away. Then, as-I wandered about the room, I 
began to think, for some reason, that Dubkoff was 
not a nice man at all. And as for his eternal jests, 
and the nickname of ‘* diplomat,*’ there was nothing 
amiable about them. All he was good for was to 
win money from Volodya, and to go to some aurt 
Or other. And there was nothing pleasing about 
him. Everything he said was false or absurd, and 
he always wanted to be laughing. It seemed to me 
that be was simply stupid, and-n bad man to boot. 
In such reflections as these I spent five minutes, 
feeling more and more inimical towards Dubkoff. 
But iiubkoff paid no attention to me, and this 
enraged m6 still more, I c\en got angry with 
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Volodya and Dmitri because they talked to him. 
- “ Do you loxow what, gentlemen ? we must pour 
some prater over the diplomat/' said Dubkoff 
suddenly, glancing at me with what^seemcd to me 
to be a mocking, and even treacherous, smile : 
“he’s in a bad way. By heavens, but he’s in a 
state I ” 

“ You need to be ducked, you're in a bad ^vay 
3'ourself,” 1 retorted with an angry smde, even 
forgetting that I had usually addressed him as il^u. 

• This answer must have amazed Dubkofi ; but he 
- turned av.’ayfrom me indiflerently, and cf^ntioued 
his conversation with Volodya and Dmitri 

I nould have tried to join in the conversation, but 
I felt I certainly should not be able to dissemble, 
and I again retreated to my comer, where I 
. remained luitd our departure. 

\Vhen we had Mid the bUl, and were putting on 
our overcoats, Dubkofl said to Dmitri, “We’d, 
where are Orestes and Pyladcs Roing ? Home, 
probably, to converse of hv(. We’ll find out about 
the same thing from our dear auntie : it’s better 
than \*our sour friendship.” 

“Howdarcitmtalkso.andridiculeus ? “Isaid, 
suddenly, marching up to him and gcstitrulating. 
“Ho^v dare you laugh at feelings that jou don't 
understand? 1 i%’on’t permit it. Silencel” I 
shouted, .and became silent mj-self. not Knowing 
uhat to say. and panting v.uh agitation. Dubkott 
was .amazed at first ; then he tried to smile, and 
took It as a joke ; but finally, to my ^srtreme 
surprise, he bwme serious, and lowered his eyes. 

” I am not ridiculing >'ou and j'our feelings in tlie 
least: it's only my way of talking." he said 
evasively. 

“ Sotiat'sit," I sliCTrtri ; but at Ihesamstima I 
a-as o( mjsrij and sorry for Dailoff 

gennS 

, ""’I'^i's'h'ratltcrKrth j-on? "askri Vdodja 
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and Dmitri together * Nobody meant to insult 
you 

Yes he did mean to insult me 

That brother of yours is a saucy gentleman , 
saidDubkoi just as he went out of the door so that* 
ho could not hear what I might say ; 

Possiblj 1 might have rushed alter him and 
uttered some more rmpertment speeches hut jdst 
at the moment the same w'aiter ^\ho had been 
present at my affair with Kolpikofi handed me m> 
coat and T immediately calmed down feigning 
only so much anger in Dmitri s presence as was 
indispensable in order that my instantaneous- 
tranquillity might not seem queer The next day 

Dubkoff and I met m Volodya s room We did not 
allude to this affair and continued to address each 
otheras you and it wasmoredifficult thaneier 
for us to look each other in the eye 
The memory of my quarrel mth Kolpikoff who 
neither on that day nor ever afterwards let me 
hear from him was frightfully oppressive ard 
vivid for many years I iviithcd and screamed full 
five years later every time that I recalled th-t 
unatoned insult and comforted myself bj 
remembering with self satisfaction how manly I 
bad afterwards been in my affair with Dubkoff 
It was only very much later that I began to regard 
the matter in quite a different light and to recall 
my quarrel with KolpikoK with comical satis 
faction and to repent of the undeserved wound 
which I had dealt to that good lilth fellow Dubkoff 

When I related to Dmitri that same day i V 
encounter with Kolpikoff whose appearmce I 
desenbed to him minutely he was %ery much 
surprised 

Yes it stl eicrj samefcllow saidhc Just 
imagine 1 that Kolpikoff Is a well kno ^-n scamp a 
card-sharper but mo t of all a coward who wasi 
driven out of the repment by his comrades because 
he 1 acl rctciv cd a box on the ear and \ -o Id not 
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'fight. WTiere did he get his valour ? " he addcd^ 
with a kindly smile, as he glanced at me. “ So he 
didn’t say anything more than * ill-bted ’ ? " 

' “ No,” I replied, reddening, 

“ It's bad ; but there’s no harm done yet," 
Dmitri said, to console me. ’ 

- It was only when I thought this affair over 
<iuietly, long afterwards, that I arrived at the 
tolerably probable inference that Kolpikoff, feeling, 
after the lapse of many years, that he ccmld attack 
me, had taken his rei’enge on me, in the presence 
of the beardless, dark-complexioned man, for the 
box on the ear which he had once received, just as 
I immediately revenged n>>'scll for his expression 
** ill-bred ** on the innocent Dubkofl. 



CHAPTER XVII 

l MAKE PREPARATIONS TO PAY SOME CALLS 

TViT Y first thought, on waking the next day, ^vas 
aVJ. niy adventure with Kolpikoff. Again I 
roared and ran about the room, but there was 
nothing to be done t besides, this was the last day 
I was to spend in Moscow ; and, by papa’s orders, I 
was to make some calls which he had himself noted 
down for me. -The solicitude papa showed was not 
so much on the point of morals and learning as on 
that of worldly connwtions. On the paper was 
written in his rapid, pointed hand: “ (i) To Prince 
. Ivan Ivanitch vnlhout fail ; (2) to the Ivins viithout 
fail \ (3) to Prince Mikhado (4) to ' Princess 
NekhltudofE and Madame Valakhina if possible ; " 
and, of course, to the curator, the rector, and the- 
professors. 

Dmitri dissuaded* me from paying these last 
calls, saying that not only were they unnecessary,' 
but would even be improper; but all the rest 
must be made to-day. Of these, the two first 
calls, ’ against whicli uitlnut fail was written, 
frightened me particularly. ' Pruice Ivan Ivanitch 
was general-in-chief, an old man, wealthy and living 
by himself ; so that as a matter of course, I, a young 
student of sixteen, must have the greatest possible 
desire tOiiultivate his’ good graces. Tlie Ivins 
'aUo were wealthy, and their father was an impor-; 
tant civil official, who had only been to our homej 
once. in grandm.'unma'sday. Aftergrandmamma's! 
death, 1 observed that the jouifest Ivin avoided^ 
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us, and seemed to put on airs. The ddest, as I - 
knew by report, liad already completed his coiirse 
in law, and was serving in Petersburg ; the second 
(Sergiei),' whom I had once adored, was also in 
‘Petersburg — a big, fat cadet in the Pages* Co^s. 
In myj’outh, 1 not only did not like to, associate 
with people who considered themselves above me, 
but such intercourse was intolerably painful, in 
consequence of a constant fear of insult, and the 
straining of all my mental faculties to the end-of 
exhibiting my ihd^cndence. But, as I was not 
■ going to obey,papa*s last orders, I must smooth 
'■matters over*’ by complying with 'the first.-' J I; 
.paced my chamber, glancing at my clothes, which 
were spread out upon the chairs, at my dagger 
and hat, and was •already preparing to go, when 
old Giap came with his congratulations, bringing 
TlinVa with him. Falhet Grap was a Russiamicd 
•German, intolerably mawkish and flattering, and 
very often intoxicated. He generally came to us 
^simply for the purpose of asking for something ; 
and papa sometimes.alloived him to sit dowm in 
his study, hut never to dine with us. His humility 
and persistent begging were so intermingled with 
a certain, superficial good-nature and familiarity 
with our house. that everybody reckoned it as a 
sort of merit in him that be should be so attached 
to all of us ; but, for some reason, I never liked him, 
and, .when he spoke, I always felt ashamed, for 
him. , • ' , . • « . . 

- 1 was very much displeased at the arrival of 
.these guesb, and I made no cflort to conceal my, 
displeasure. I-h.id become so accustomed to look. 
dowTi upon lUnka, and was so used to Consider 
thit I xras perfectly In the right in so doihe,' 
thnt It sras nthcr dmetecable for me to see him 
• n student like mwcH - It struck me, too, thnt he, 
seas .^ther abnsh^, m my presence, by this, 

nsV them to at \*uw,sc 1 ,,^5 ashamea to 
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do so, thinking that they might do it without 
jny mvitatwn ; and I ordered my carnage to be 
got ready Ilmka was a krnd, very honourably, 
and very clever young jnan, but he was still ''hat 
IS called a man ol caprice Some extreme mood 
was always coming over him, and, as it appeared, 
without any reason whatever now it was a 
weeping mood, then an inclfnation to laugh, then 
to take offence at every trifle And now, it seemed, 
he w as in this last frame of mind He said nothing, 
glanced angrily at me and his father , and only 
when he was addressed did he smile, with the sub- 
missive, constrained smile, under which he was 
already accustomed to hide his feelings, and especi- ^ 
ally the feeling of shame for his father, winch he 
could not help feeling m our presence 
" So, sir, Nikolai Petrovitch, ' said the old man, 
following me about the room while I dressed, and 
turning the silver snuff box, which gnudmamnia 
had given him, slowly and Tespectfully between 
Ins fat fingers , “ as soon as I learned from my 
son that you had deigned to pass an excellent 
exammation,-— (ocyour cleverness is known to all — 

I immedotely hastened hither to congratulate 
j’ou, batiuschiwa , why, I haie earned jou on my 
shoulder, and God sees that I love you i'll like 
iclatwes; and my Ihnka is always begging to 
be allow^ to come to jou Ho, too, has already 
become accustomed to jou * 

Meantime, Ilmka sat in silence, by the window, 
apparently gazing at my three cornered hat, and 
muttering something angrily, and almost maudibly 
“ Now, I wanted to ask you. Nhkolai Fetro- 
Mtch,** continued the old man. “did my Hiuka 
pass a good exammation? He said he shoulclibe 
with JOU, and you would not leave him; you 
would look after him, and advise him ’* 

“\\'hy, he passed a very fine one,' I replied, 
glancing at Jlmka, who, feeling my glance, blushed 
and stopped moving his bps 
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“ Aiid can he pass the day %\ith you ? ” said 
tjie old man, a timid smile, as though he 
were very much afraid of me, and always standing 
so close to me, whenever I halted, that the odour 
of wine and tobacco, in which he was steeped, 
did not cease for a single second to be perceptible 
to me I \vas provokw at him for having placed 
me in such a false position towards Ins son, and 
because he had diverted my attention from the 
important occupation on w’hich, at that moment, 
I was engaged, namely, dressing ; but more than 
anything, that ever-present odour of strong 
brandy so distracted me, that I replied, sery 
coldly, that I could not remain with llinka, as 
I should not be at home all day. 

You wanted to go to your sister, batmschka,*’ 
said Tlinla, smiling, but not looking at me , “ and 
I have something to do besides.” I wus still more 
vexed and mortified, and, m order to smooth oyer 
my refusal I hastened to impart the information 
that I should not be at home*l^cause I must call 
on Prutce iN'an iN-anitch, and Pnnetss Komakova, 
and Ivm— -the one who held sucli an important 
post— and that I should probably dine with 
Prtneess Nekhliudova. It seemed to' me that when 
they learned to what distinguished houses I was 
going, they could make no more claims upon me. 
When they prepar^ to depart, I in\ited llinka to 
come again ; but Ihnka only muttered something, 
and smiled with a constrained expression, it 
%vas evident that his feet would never cross my 
threshold more. 

After their dfeparturc, I set out On my visits. 
Volodya, whom I had that morning invited to 
accompany me. in order that it mi^t not be as 
awkward as if 1 were alone, had refu'sed, under the 
pretext that it would be too sentimental for two 
orolJurs to nde together in one carna^t. 
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S O I set out alone My first \ isit, m point of 
locality, v/as to the Valakhins m the 
1 Sivtravoi Vraahok I had not seen Sonitchka for 
three years and, of course, my love for her had 
vanished lone ago , but a lively and touching! 
memory of that past childish lo\e still lingered 
in my soul It had happened to me, m the coursei 
of those three years, to recall her with such force 
and clearness, that I shed tears and felt myself 
111 love again , but this only lasted a few minutes, 
and did not speedily return 
I knew that Sonitchka had been abroad with her 
mother, where they had remained for two years, 
and where, it was said Ih^ had been upset m 
a diligence, and Sonitcbka’s face had been badly 
cut with the gliss so that she had lost her good 
looks to a great extent On my way thither, 1 
\ ivudly recalled the former Sonitchka, and thought 
of how I should find her now In consequence of 
her two years stay abroad I fancied her extremely 
tall with a rery fine figure, senous and dignified, 
but remarkably attractive My imigmation re- 
fused to present her wth a face disfigured with 
scars • on the contrary, hnvuig heard somewlicre 
of a passionate lover who remained faithful to the 
beloved object, in spite of disfigurement by small- 
pox. I tried to think that 1 wasmlovc u ith Sonitch- 
ka, in order that I might have the merit of rciram- 
ing true to he^ in spite of her scars On the whole, i 
76 1 
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when I drove up to the Valakhins' house I was not 
in love, but having set old memories of love in 
motion, I was well prepared to fall in love, and was 
very desirous to do so ; the more so as I had long 
fdt ashamed when I lopked at all my enamoured 
fnends, because I had left thor ranks 

The Valakhms Ii\ed m a neat little wooden 
house, the entrance to which was from the court- 
yard The door Nvas opened to me at the sound 
of the bell, which was then a great rarity in Moscow, 
by a very small and neatly dressed boy. He either 
did not understand me or did not want to tell me 
if the family were at home ; and leaving me m 
the dark vestibule, he ran into the still darker 
corridor 

J remained alone for a short tune m that dark 
hall, m which there was one closed door, besides 
the one leading to the comdor , and I wondered 
partly at the gloomy character of the house and 
in part supposed that it must be so with people 
who had been abroad After the lapse of five 
mmutes the door to the hall was openro from the 
mside by the same boy, and he led me to the 
neatly but not nchly furnished drawing room, 
into which Somtchka followed me 

She was seventeen She was very short m 
stature, very thm, and her complexion was yellow- 
ish and sicUy looking. There were no scars 
visible on her face , bur her charming, promment 
eyes, and her bnght, good-natured, merry smfle 
were the same wmcb I had known and loved m 
my childhood I had not expected to find her 
hke this at all, and therefore I could not at onc« 
pour out upon her the feeling -which I had prepar^ 
on the w'ay She gave me her hand m the English 
fashion, which was then as much of a rarity 
the bdl, shook my hand frankly, and seated 
beside her on the sofa 

“Ah, how glad I am to see you. my 
Nicolas ! she said cazmg into mv face with 
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same genuine expression of pleasure which ha 
words implied The “mv dear Nicolas/’ I 
observed, was uttered m a fnendly, not m a patron* 
izing, tone To my amazement, she was mote 
simple, sweet, and natural in her manner aftei 
her trip abroad than before I obsetaed two 
little scars near her nose, and on her forehead , 
but her wonderful eyes and smile were perfectly 
true to my recollections, and shone m the old way 
“How you have changed I’ said she* “you 
- ha’'.® quite grovm up \VeU,^and I — what do you 
think of me ? ** 

“ Ah, I should not have known you," I answ ered, 
although at that \ery time I was thinking that I 
should have known her anywhere I again felt 
myself m that carefree, merry mood m which, 
fi\ e years before, 1 had danced the “ grandfather " 
with her at grandmamma’s ball 
“ Wut, have I grown very ugly > " she asked, 
shaking her head ^ 

“ No. not at all i you have grown taller, you are 
older," I made haste to reply . “ but on the con- 
traiv— ond even * — 

“ Well, no matter • I remember our dances, our 
games, St Jerdme, Madame Dorat. ’ (I did not 
recollect any Madame Dorat she was evidently 
carried away by the enjoyment of her childi'li 
memories, and was confounding them ) “ Ah, 
that was a famous time 1 *’ she continued , and the 
same smile, even mote beautiful than the one I 
bore m my memory, and the very same cyc^, 
gleamed before me \\'hile she was speaking, 3 
had succeeded in realizing the situation m wbicli 
I found myself at the present moment, and I 
decided that at the present moment I was m love 
As «oon as I had nirde up my mmd to this, that 
instant my happy , careless mood a anished. a dark 
doud enaclopcil catryihinB before me-~even hrr 
yes and smile — ■! bccimcadiamed of something, 
I turned ted. and lost all nowee to stwak. 
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“Times are different now," she went on \\ith a 
sigh, elevating her brows slightly: “everything 
is more serious and we are senous ourselves ; are 
we i;iot, Nicolas ? ” 

I could not answer, and gazed at her in silence. 

“WTiere are all the Ivins and Komakof£» of 
those days ? Do jou remember ’ " she continued, 
looking at my red and frightened face with some 
curiosity : “ that was a famous time I ” 

And still I could not reply. 

The entrance of the elder Valakhma relieved me 
of this uncomfortable situation for a time. I 
To«.e, bowed, and recovered my power of speech ; 
but in turn, a strange change came over Sonitchka 
with her motlicr's entrance AU her giicty and 
naturalness suddenly disappeared, her very smile 
was different ; and all at once, with the exccptio i 
of being rather taller, she became exactly the young 
lady returned from abroad whidi I had imagined 
herto be It seemcdasthoughthcrcwasnoreason 
for this cliango, since lier mother smiled jiist as 
pleasantly, and all her movements expressed as 
much gentleness, as of old. The VahUmn* 
seated herself in a large arm chair, and indicated 
to me a place near her. S!ic said son’cthii r to 
her daughter in English, and Sonitchk i immediately 
left the room, which affonlcd me some relief 
The Valakhina inquired after my relatives, my 
brother, and my father, and then spoke to me of 
her o\-n sorrow— t/ic loss of her husband — and 
finallv, fcchnp tint there was rothing to say to 
me. she look^ at me m silence, as if to say, “ Jf 
j*o i will rise no\. and make tour lv)\v, and go 
awaj', you will bodohigacrv well, t ivdear fcl!o-v " 
Bit a stranco thirg happened to me 'Sonrtrhka 
had retumeti with her work, aid scatcxl herself 

•.Vladv'atumamfjsrottnfrcmipnU) tiswl llios. without 
ppcfir. Th‘* feniolnc tom I "s bora u'cit throu-heut. In 
preferfnee to tbf» mvsc*it«n* form with the prefix of 
*'Sf«tvne'* {« afme Valtkhto Kora^fco/f. etc J. i»>f tlso 
*aVe of lllastraMoc this w«nt.^T*. 
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m the comer of the room so that I felt her glance 
fixed upon me While the Valakhma Avas relating 
the loss of her husband, I once more remembered 
that I was in love and thought that perhaps the 
mother guessed it , and I had another fit of shyness 
of such pmver that I did not find myself in a con- 
dition to move even a single hmb in a natural 
manner I knew that m order to rise and take 
my departure, 1 should be obliged to think where to 
set my foot, what to do with my head, what with 
lAy hand in one word I felt almost exactly as 
I had felt the evening before after drmkmglialf 
a bottle of champagne I had a presentiment 
that I could not get through wnth all this and 
therefore cauli not nse , and I actually could Ml 
The Valakhma was probably surprised.! 1 en she 
b^eld my face as red as doth and my utter 
immovability , but I decided that it was better 
to sit stiU m that stupid attitude than to risk 
rising in an awkward manner and taking my 
departure I sat thus for quite a long time, 
expectmg that some unforeseen circumstance 
would rescue me from this position This cir 
cumstance presented itself in the person of an 
insignificant voung man, who entered the room 
with the air o1 a member of the family, and bowed 
courteously to me The Valakhma rose excusing 
herself on the ground that it was necessary for 
her to speak with her business manager, and 
looked at me with an expression of surpnse which 
said “ If you want to sit there for ever, I will 
not drive you out ' I made a tremendous effort, 
and rose, but was no longer in a condition to make 
a bowt and as I went out. accompanied by the 
compassionate glances of mother and daughter, 
I knocked against a chair which did not stand m 
my way at all , I only ran against it because my 
whole attention was dnected upon not stumbling- 
over the carpet which was under my feet But 
once in the open air— where I wnthed and growled 
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so loudly that even Kuzma inauircd several times, 
** WTiat is your wish ? this feeling disappeared ; 
-and I began to meditate quite calmly upon my 
love for Sonitchka, and her relations \nth her 
mother, which struck me as singular, I 

aftensard communicated my observations to my 
father— that ilme. Valaldiina and her daughter 
w-ere not on good terms — he said : 

“ Yes, she torments her, poor thing, with her 
strange miserliness ; and it's odd enough," he 
added, wnth a stronger feeling than he could have 
for a mere relative. “ How charming she was, 
the dear, queer woman 1 I cannot understand 
why she is so changed. You did not see any 
secretary there, did you ? Wiat a singular 
fashion it is for Russian ladies to have secretaries 1 '* 
he said angrily, walking away from me. 

. ** I did sec him," replied I. 

** Well, he is good-looking at least ? " 

** No, he is not at all good-looking.” 

Incomprehensible," said papa, and he 
shrugged his shoulders angrily and coughed. 

“ Here I am in love, too,” I thought as I rode 
on in tny diozhky. 
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THE KORNAKOFS 

'^HE second call that I made was on tie 
Komakoffs They lived on the first floorola 
large house on the Arbata The staircase '"•"'s 
very showy and clean but not luxurious E'er>- 
where there was striped carpet fastened on to the 
stairs by rods of polished brass but there were 
neither flowers nor mirrors ThehaU over whose 
brightly poli«hcd floor 1 passed to reach the draw- 
ing room, was also forbidding cold and ncatlv 
ananged , everything shone and seemed durable 
although not at all new but neither pictures, 
curtains, nor any other species of adornment wrro 
anjailiere visible Several Princesses were m the 
drawing room They were sitting mstich a prcc s' 
and motionless attitude that it vvxs itrmcdULtc'y 
perceptible thev did not sit m this fashion v hen 
guests were not present 
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especially when she mentioned that he had entered 
the hussars r gainst his mother s wish ‘:he put on 
a frightened look , and all the Pnncesses, who sat 
there in silence, put on the same frightened faces. 
"When she spoke oi grandmamma s death, she put 
on a sorrowful look, and all the younger Prmcesses 
did the same \\'hen she recalled how I had 
struck St Jerfime and how I had been led off, 
she hughed, and showed her bad teeth , and all 
the PnncKses laughed, and 6ho^ved their bad 
teeth 

The Princess entered She was the same little 
■dned up woman, with restless eyes, and a habit 
of looking at other people while talking with one 
She took me by the hand, and raised her hand 
to my lips m order that I might kiss it , which 
1 should not otherwise ha\c done not supposing 
that It %r\s indispensable 

“ How glad I am to sec you 1 she said w ith her 
usual eloquence, glancing at her dauglitcrs^ “ Ah, 
how like his mamma he is ! Is he not Lise ? ’ 

Lisc said that it was so , though I know, for a 
fact, that I possessed not the slightest resemblance 
to mamma. 

“And how tall jou ha\c grown 1 And m> 
Etienne 5*ou remember, he is jour second cou'^ln 
— no, not your second . but Jiow is it, Lise ’ Jly 
mother was Vannra Dmitncmi daughter of 
Dmitri Nikolaeintch, and your gmndmoliicr was 
Kntalju Kikolaeiitch * 

“Then he IS our consul german mamma, «aKl 
the eldest Pnnccss 

“Oh, jMu arc mixing things all up * cned the 
Princess angnly " It s not cousin german at aU, 
hut second cousin — children of cousins, tints 
what jou and my dear little Fticnnc arc Hes 
an oFicer already did you know it? But it's 
not well in one respect ♦ he has too mucli libcrtj 
You joung people mmt be kept m hand , that's 
how It isl You wall not be angrj with me, tour 
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old aunt, U I tell jbu the truth ? I brought up 
Etienne strictly, and I think' that's the proper 
w-ay to do. . 

“ Yes, that’s the relationship betu'een us,” she 
, went on. ** Prince Ivan Ivanitcli was my uncle, 
and your mother’s uncle. So we were cousins tO’ 
your mamma, and not second cousins. Yes, 
that’s it. Now. tell me. Ha%’e you been to 
Prince Ivan's ? " 

I said that I had not been there yet, but should 
go that day. 

” All I how’ is that possible ? ” she exclaimed. 

Tliat should have been your very first call. Why, 
you know that Prince Ivan is just the same as a 
rather to you. He has no children, so his only 
heirs arc you and my children. You must revere 
him on account o{ his age. and his position in 
the. world, and everything. 1 know that you 
young people of the present generation think 
nothing of relationship, and do not like old people ; 
but you must obey me, your old aunt ; for I 
lo\'e you. and X loved ytiur mamma, arid your 
grandmothcT, too, I lo>fd and les-p^cd wry, 
very much. Yes, you must go wiUiout fail. 
You ccrt.ainly must go.” 

1 said that I certainly would go, and as the call 
had already lasted long enough, in my opinion, 
I rose, and made a motion to go ; but slie dclaincel 
me. 

” No, wait a minute, — Wlicre is your f.ilher. 
Use ? Call him here.— lie n iU be so gbd to sec 
j-ou,” she continued, turning to me. 
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“'SValdcmar {she had plainly iorgotten my name). 
IS TrCry like his mother, is he not ? and she made 
such a signal with her eyes that the Pnnce must 
ha\e di\med her wish, for he came up to me, 
and, with the most apathetic and even dissatisfied 
expression of countenance presented his unshaven 
cheek to me, which I was forced to kiss 

“ But j-ou are not dressed, and you must go- 
instantly, the Princess began at'^once to say to 
him, in an angry tone, which was evidently her 
usual one wnth members of her housidiold “ You 
want to prejudice people against jou agam, to 
make people angry with you agam ! * 

“ At once, at once, matius^ka," said Pnnce 
llikhailo, and departs I bowed, and departed 
also 

I had heard for the first time that we were heirs 
oi Pnnce Ivan Ivamtcb, and ibis news struck 
me unpleasantly. 
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THE IVIKS 

I T distressed me still more to think of that im- 
pending indispensable visit But before I u ent 
to the Prince, I had to stop at the Ivins on the way 
They lived on the Tversky Boulevard, m a Urge 
and handsome house U was not wthout timidity 
that 1 dio\e up to the state entrance, at which 
stood a porter with a cane 

I asked him i( the family was at home 
“ tNliom do y ou wish to see ? The general s 
son IS at home, said the yiorter. 

" And the general himself ? ' 

"I mil inquire Whom shall I announce?* 
said the porter, and nng 

A footman s legs, dad in gaiters, appeared upon 
the stairs 1 felt so much aUrmed 1 do not rny 'df 
know why, that I told the footman that he was 
not to announce me to the general, and that I 
would go first to the general s son ^Vhcn I went 
■upstairs, along that great staircase it «iecmed to 
me that 1 became frightfully small (and not in the 
■figuratnc but in the actu,!!, sense of the word) 

1 Ind expencnced the same sensation when my 
drozhky droie up to the grand entrance ; it had 
seemed to me that the diozhky and the horse 
and the coachman became small Tlie general s 
<son was Ijnng. fast asleep, upon a sofa, with an 
open book before him, when I cntereil the room 
ills tutor. IltTr Frost, who still remained m the 
f6 
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house, followed me into the room, with his active 
and woke up his pupil, Ivin did not exhibit 
any especial delight at the sight of me, and I ob- 
served that he looked at my e> ebrovs-s while he was 
talking Although he was very polite, it seemed to 
me that he was entertaining me exactly as tho 
Princess had done, and that he felt no particular 
attraction towards me, and did not need my 
acquaintance, since he probably had his own 
difierent circle of acquaintances. All this '1 
imagined, principally because he gazed at my eje- 
brows. In a word, his rdations to me, however 
disagreeable it might be to me to confess it, were 
almost exactly the same as mine to Ilmka. I 
began to get irritated ; I caught every look of 
Ivm's on the fly, and when his eyes and Frost's 
met, I translated his question: “And why has 
he come to us ? " 

After talking with me for a short time, Ivin 
• said that his father and mother were at home, 
and w ould I not like to go with him and see them ? 

“ I will dress myself at once,” he added, going 
into another rootn.-although he was certainly 
very well dressed already — in a new coat and a 
white waistcoat. In a few minutes he came back 
in his uniform, completely buttoned up, and we- 
went downstairs together. The state apartments 
which we pa‘5sed through^ were extremely lofty, 
and apparently very nchly furnished ; there was 
marble and gilding, and something -wrapp^i up 
in muslin, and minors. Jladame Ivina entered 
the small room behind the drawing-room through- 
another door, at the same time that we did. She- 
received me in a very friendly manner, like a re- 
lative, gave roe a seat beside her, and inquired 
with interest about aD our family. 

Mme. Ivina, of whom I had only caught a couple 
of fleeting glimpses previous to this, pleased me 
very much now that I looked at her attentively 
5^.waS-taU. tUm*Jvpnr,«^te.,'.s/}^c9ecT/?Ai-4iwa 
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melancholy and exhaust^. Her smile was sad", 

extremely land ; her eyes were large, wearj, 
and not quite straight, xvhidi gave her a stdl irore^ 
•melan^oly and att^ctive expression. She did 
not sit exactly bent over,,^but with her whole 
■body limp, and all her movements u ere languishing - 
She s.pahe languidly, but the sound of her voice, 
and her indistinct utterance of r and I, V'ere very 
^casing. She did not entertain me. My ans\. ers 
about ray relatives evidently ailorded her a melan- 
•choly interest, as though, while listening to me, 
shh sadly recalled better days. Her son went off , 
some\vhere ; she gazed at me in silence for a couple 
of minutes, and all at once she began to cry. I 
sat there before her. and could not think of anything 
whatever to'say or do. She w-ent on crjing, and 
Tiever looked at me. At firsfr I was sorry for her ; 
then I thought, “ Ought I not to comfort her, 
and how must it be done? *• and hnally I became 
vexed at her. for placmg me in such an awkwutd 
■position. “ Have I such a pitiful appearance ? " 
i thought, “or is she doing this on purpose to 
find out how I will behave under the circum- 
stances ? " 

“ It is awkward to take leave now. it will seem 
as though I am running away from her tears,*' . 

1 continued to reflect. At last I moved about on 
my chair to remind her of my presence, 

“ Oh, how stupid I am J •• she said, glancing ?t 
me, and t* ying-to smfle ; ” there are days wh en on^ 
weeps without any cause whatever." 

She began to scardi for her handkerchief, beside 
her on the sofa.tmd all at once shebrokcout crj’ing 
harder than ci'cr. 

“ Ah, my heavens I how ridiculous it is for me 
to cry so 1 1 loved jvnir mother so, we wcffc such 
— friends-*-and 

She found her handkerchief, covered her face' 

• with It, and Hcnt on crying. My awk-ward position 
was renewed, and lasted for quite a long whfle. 
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Her tears seemed genuine, and I kept thinking, 
that she w-as not weepmg-so much because of my 
mother, as because things did not suit her now,, 
but had been much ^tter at jome time m former 
days I do not know how it would have ended, 
had not young Ivin entered and said that old. 
Ivm was asking for her. She rose, and was on 
the point of going, when Ivm himself entered the" 
room He was a small stout, grey haired gentle- 
man wnth thick black brows, perfectly grey 
close cut hair, and an extremely stem and firm 
expression of countenance 

I rose and saluted him , but Ivm who had three 
stars on his green coat, not only did not respond 
to my greeting but har^y so much as glanced 
at me so that I all at once felt that I was not a 
man, but some sort of thing which was not worthy 
of notice— an arm-chair or a w mdow, or, if a man, 
then such a one as is not distinguished in any way 
from an arm chair or a window 
** You haven t written to the Countess yet, my 
dear, he said to his wife in French, with an 
apathetic but finn expression of countenance 
“Farewell Mr IrtenefT’ said Mme Ivina to 
me inclining her head rather haugbti^ all at once, 
and gazing at my eyebrows as her son had done. 
I bowed once more to her and her husband, and 
again my salute acted upon the elder Ivin exactly 
as the opening or shutting of a window vrould have 
done But Ivin the student accompanied me to 
the door, and told me on the way that he ivas 
going to be transferred to the Petersburg univer- 
sity, because his father had received an appoint- 
ment there (and he mentioned a %ery imr^rtant 
position) ^ 

■■ Wdl. as psM lite" I mntterea to mj'scl/ 
25 I seslcd mysdf m my drozhky • •> bol mv feet 
That vihraer en» 
nuserabte creat^ and Itj, JS a 914 ami doesnL** 
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h?m^T r^ii him' — nhat I wanted to 

the word*? know, but those were 

«ie words which occurred to me 

tathw aftensards to endure my 

mSensaUeln it wai 

andthatlrniiMnr^ *his acquamtance, 

as I\7ns to T, 3 .^°*/i^'*’®®"’®*imsuchaposition 
t)ut T nrl * attention to such a boy as I , 
a^ut I preserved my resolution for a long timl 
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TRINCE IVAS IVASncn 

" T^OW for the last call on the Nihitsteij'a,*' 
^ I said to Kuzma, and we rolled away to 
Prince l\’an Ivanitclr’s house. 

Afrer having gone through several calling 
experiences, I had acquired self-reliance by prac- 
fice-; and now I was about to drive up to the 
Prince’s in a tolerably composed frame of mind, 
when 1 suddenly recalled the words of Princess 
Komahova, to the' effect that I was his heir; 
moreover, 1 beheld two equipages at the entrance, 
and I felt my former timidity again. 

It seemed to me that the-old porter who opened 
the door for me, and the footman who* took off 
‘my coat, and the three ladies and the two gentle- 
men whom Tfound m the drawing-room, and Prince 
I\'an Ivanitch himself in particular, who was 
sitting on the sofa in a plain coat — it seemed to 
me that they all looked upon me as the heir, 
and therefore ^vith iU-wiU. The Prince was very 
friendly with me : he kissed me, that is to say 
he laid his soft, dry, cold lips against my cheek 
for a moment, inquired about my occupations and 
plans, jest^I with me, asked if I still wTOte verses 
like those which I had written for my erand 
mother’s name-day, and said that I must remain 

and dine with h™ that day. But the “o™ 

though he wanted to pet me only to preveS^w 
petcBvmghow disagreeable to him wae the tSu^f 
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that I was his heir He had a habit— arising 
from the false teeth twth whicJi liis mouth was 
filled— of raismg his upper lip townrds h:s nose 
after he had said anjibing and uttering a slight 
' snort, as though he were drawing his lip into his 
nostnls , and when he did this on the present 
occasion, it seemed to me as though he were 'ajing 
to himself, “Little boy, little boy, I Know it 
without jour reminding me of it jou arc the heir, 

the heir,' and so on 

When we were children, we had called Pnnee 
Ivan Ivanitch “ uncle but now m my capacity 
of heir, my tongue could not bring itself to ^y 
“ uncle • to him, and it seemed to me humiliating 
to call him “ wur cxcellencj as one of the 
gentlemen present did , so that during the entire 
conversation I tried not to call him anything at 
nil But what abashed me most of nil was the old 
Pnnco«s who was also one of the Princes heirs 
and lived in his house During the whole course 
«1 dinner ati hich I wasscated t^idethe Princess 
I fancied that the Princess did not address me 
because she hated me for being also an heir of 
the Prince as well as herself and that the Pnnee 
paid no attention to our side of the table because 
^ye_the Princess and I — ^were heirs, and equally 
repulsive to him . , , 

‘ Yes , you oan t believe how disagreeable it 
■was for me I 'aid that same evening to Dmitn 
desiring to brag to lirni of myieehng of repugnance 
to the thought that I was an heir (this sentiment 
seemed very fine to ire) — ‘ how disagreeable it 
was forme to pass two whole hours at the Pnnee s 
to-day He is a very fine man and was very 
polite to me said I wishing among other things 
to impress my friend with the fact that what I 
said was not in consequaice of having felt humili- 
ated before the Pnnee, ‘ but I continued, 
the thought that they might look upon meas they 
do upon the Pnnccss who hves in his house and 
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and mourns o%cr llicm a*; o\ct a floucr which did 
not last — wJiicJj one has plucked ere it had opened 
and afterwards finds upon tiWi ground withered 
and trampled on 

I, who had just told mj friend Dmitri that money 
rumed intercourse borrowed twcnt> fi\e roubles 
of him which he offered me the next iroming, 
before our departure to the country when I found 
that I had wastctl all mj o\^n money on cjjvcrs 
pictures and pipe »tcrrs and then I remained 
in his debt a \ cry long time indeed. 
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person whom Volodj’a^nd Dubkof considered my 
friend’s passion, and called the Uule rei-f^d. 
He spoke of Jus mother wth a certain cool, trium- 
phant praise, as though to forestall any^ objection 
on that subject ; ho expressed entliusiasm w-Hh 
regard to his aunt, but with some condescension ; 
of his sister, he said very little, and seemed ashamed 
to talk to me about her; but as for the bttle 
red-head, whose name was really Liubov* Ser- 
gicevna, and who w’as an elderly, maiden lady, 
living in the Nekhliudofb' house in some poshion.j 
I was ignorant of, he spoke to me of her with 
animation. 

“ Y«s, shels a wonderful girl," said he, blushing 
modestly, but, at the same time, looking me 
boldly fn the eye. “She is no longer a young 

t ifl : she is even rather old, and not at all pretty ; 

ut how stupid, how senseless it is to love beauty I 
Z cannot understand ft. it is so stupid (he spojcc 
as if he had but just discovered a perfectly new 
and remarkable truth), but she has such a scrul, 
such a, heart, such principles, I am convinced 
that you wM not find another such girl in this 
present wrld.” (I do not know why Dmitri had 
acquired the habit of saying that everything' 
good was rare in this present world ; he was fond 
of repeating this expression, and it seemed to 
become him) 

“ I am only afraid,'* he continued calmly, after 
having already annihilated with his condemnation 
people who^ had the stupidity to love b^uty, 

“ I am afraid that you will not soon comprehend 
her, and learn to know her. She is modest, 
even reserved ; she is not fond of displaying her 
fine, her wondsxful qualities. There is mamma. • 
who. as you will see, is a very handsome and 
intelligent woman ; she has known Liubov 
Sergieevna for several years, and can not and will 
not understand her. .Even last night I— I will 
•Lot*: not aavncezimnremlaincClijistiSQ name. 
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tell j-ou \shy I \\as out of spirits when you cskecl 
nie. The day before yesterday, Liubov Sergicevna 
.wanted me to. go with her to Ivan Yakovlevitch— 
you have certainly heard of Ivan Yakovlevitch, 
nho is said to be crazy, but, in reality, is a remark- 
able man. Liubov 'Sergtees'na is very religious, 
I must tell you, and understands Iv-an Yakov- 
l^Vitch perfectly. ' She frequently goes to see him, 
talks with him, and gives hun money for his poor 
people, which she has earned herself. She is a 
wonderful woman, as you will see. Well, so I 
'vent with her to Ivan Yakovlevitch, and was 
t'cry grateful to her for having seen that remarkable 
J^an. But mamma nei'er will understand tins, 
and regards it as superstition. Last niglit I had 
a quarrel with my mother, for (he fir^t time in 
(ay life, and a rather hot one,*' he concluded, 
with a convulsive movement 0/ the neck, as though 
in inemorv of the feeling whidi he had CNT>cricnccd 
during thia quarrel. 

“Well, and what do you think? Tliat is, 
how do you fancy it will tum out ? or do vou talk 
w ith her of how it Is to be, and how > our love and 
friendship w ill end ? '* I inquired, wLliing to dh’crt 
him from unpleasant memories. 

*' You mean to ask, whether I tJiink of marrj’ing 
her ? " he inquicftl, rv«ldening agaiu, but tunung 
and looking me bohlly in the face. 

“Well, m firt,'* I thought, tranquillizing my- 
self, “it’s nothing; v.c arc grown un ; wc two 
friends arc riding in this phaefon, and d^cusshg 
our future life. Anjtmc would enjoy listening 
and looking at us no-w. un<ccn.'* 
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Engaged m such discoiirse v.e gVy 

•that we had amvcd at nne to laia 

elouded over and that it M-as pr^P S 
The sun shone not very hij^ on and 

the ancient trees of the Kuntzovo g 
half of Its bnUiant red di-x nas cov ered nun 6 / 
slightly luminous douds brok^ and lighted 
p*;rftnA<l itv hurfi.ts from the other half _ , _ _ . 


nancy as tneir uuisc - 

shone in the illuminated spot of ® ^«a-tcns 

glow and the light ol this side of the heatra 
strongly contrasted with the heavy 
which lay before us above the young h 
which were visible on the horizon 

A httte farther to the right behind the W , 
nnd trees we could already see the v.-i, 

roofs of the buildings of the villa some of 
leflocled the brilliant rij.^ of the son 'vW* 
assumed the melancholy character of the otne 
half of the heavens Belov on the left tr 
motionless pond cleamed blue and the pale g^j* 
willows surrounding it were reflected in rts 
and seemingly swollen surface Bej-ond the pord 
halfway up the lull stretched a black steamii g 
field and the straight line of green which divided 
it in the middle ran off into the distance "ind 
ended on the threatening leid coloured honzon 
On both sides of tl c soft road nlong which tl e 
phaeton rolled with rcgulnr motion luxunart 
tangled rye stood o«t sharply in its verdure 
j already beginning to develop stalks 1 ore 
?”r ^ ^he air w-xs perfectly calm and ex 
♦ n fre hness the branches of the trees the 
stsuks of tive syc 'were nil motionless and clean 
nnd slimy It seemed as though every J af 
every blade of grass vvere living its own free 
happj individual life Besttle the rond I cspic-d 
a bhcki h foot path vj icl» wound amid the dnrL 
green rye y.! wh wnn now nnore than a q nrter 
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grown; and this path, for some 'reason, recalled 
the country to me with special vividness ; and, 
in consequence of my thoughts of the country, 
by some strange combination of ideas, it remind^ 
nje with special rdvidness of Sonitchka, and that 
I was in love uith her- 

In spite of all my friendship for Dmitri, and the 
pleasure which his frankness afforded me, I did 
not want^o know any more about his feelings and 
intentions with regard to Liubov Sergieerma ; 
but I wanted, without fail, to inform him of my 
love for Sonitchka, which seemed to me love of 
a much higher type. But, for some reason, I 
could net make up my mind to tell him directly 
my ideas of hmv fine it would be, when, having 
married Sonitchka, I should live in the country, 
and how I should have little children who would 
creep about the floor and call me papa, and how' 
delighted I should be when he and his wife, Liubor 
Swpeevna, came-to see me in them travelling 
dress: but in place of all this, I pointed at the 
setting sun. “ See. Dmitri, how charming if is 1 " 

Dmitri said nothing, being apparently displeased 
that I had replied to his wnfession, w'hich had 
probably cost him some pain, by directing hia 
attention to nature, to which he was, in general, 
rather indifferent. Nature affected him very 
differently from what it did me: -it affected him 
not so much by its beauty as by its interest ; 
he loved it with his mind, rather than with 'his 
feelings. 

“ I am very happy," I said to him after this, 
paying no hew to the fact that he was evidently 
occupied with his own thoughts, and was qiuto 
indifferent to \ihatever J might say to him ; " X 
believe I told you about a jroung lady with whom' 

I was in love when a child ; I have seen her again 
to-day,” I continued with enthusiasm, “and now 
I am dcddedly in love with her," • 

^d.^*.<ilAb.un.al«HjLm.vlnvc^aDd-alLoj.y 
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for connubial bliss in the future m spite of tl c 
expression of indifloience \%1 ich still iingcrctl on 
his face And stranpe to say no sooner Ind I 
nMmitel> described all the strength of m> fctli g 
than it began to decrease 
The ram overtook iis just after vc had cntcKi. 
the birch avenue leading to the villa I only 
knew that it was raining because a fcv\ drops fell 
upon my nose and hand and something pattered 
On the joung sticky leav cs of the birches which 
lowering theif curling motionless branches seemed 
to Tccen e these pure transparent drops of water 
with real delight which was«3cp’'csscd by the strorg 
perfume with which they filled the avenue We 
descended from the c<.hsh in order to reach 
the house more qincUy by running through the 
garden But m<t at the cntnnte to the house 
we encovntcic<.l lo r ladies two of whom had some 
vi-ork thcthirdabook and thcotherwas approach 
uig from another direction wath a little dog 
it a rapid pace Dmi n immediately presented 
n e to nis mother sister aunt and Liubov Ser 
giccvna They stopped for a moment but the 
r^'m began to descend faster and faster 

Let us go to the veranda and jou shall in 
troduce him to us apim there said the one 
whom I took to be l)n i ns mothei'^ and we 
ascended the steps v ith ‘he 1 dies 
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A T first Sight, among all this company the one 
who struck me most was Liubov Sergieevna, 
who mounted the steps last of all, in thick knitted 
shoes, holding in her arms a Bolognese spaniel , 
and. halting twice, gazed attentively at me and 
immediately aftcru-ards kissed her dog She was 
very ugly, red haired, thin, short, and rather 
one sided What rendered her homely face e\en 
plainer was her queer manner of parting her red 
hair upon one side (one of those coiffures which 
bald women invent for themsel%es) Try as I 
would, out of a desire to please my friend, i could 
not discover a single good feature in her E\en 
her brown e>es, altliough they expressed good 
nature, were too small and dull, and decidedly 
ualy , even her hands, those guides to character, 
though not large, and not bid m shape, were red 
and rough 

\^'hen I folloued them on the terrace, each one 
of the ladies, except Varenka, Dmitri s sister, 
who only survejed me attentuely with her large 
dark-grey ejes, said a feiv words to me before 
they resumed their several occupations; but 
Varenka begin to read aloud from the book which 
sht held on her knee using her finger as a marker 
Princess Jlarjw Ivanovna was a tall, stately 
w'oman of forty She might liavc been taken for 
more, judging by the curls of haU grey hair which 
301 
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\vere iranUy displayed beneath her cap But "she 
seemed much younger on account of her fnsli 
and dehoate face which w'as scarcely wrinl led 
at all and particularly from tlie lively merry 
gleam of her Urge e\es Her eyes were brown 
and very well opened her bps were too thin 
and somewhat stern her nose was sufficiently 
regular but a little to the left side there were no' 
rings on the long fingers of her large almost 
masculine hands She wore a dark blue drc's 
high at the neck and fittirg tightly to her elcgint 
and still youthful figure of winch she was cvidentlv 
proud She was sitting remarkably upnght ard 
sewing sorre garment \Vlien I had entered the 
\eranda she took my hand drew rre towards her 
as though desirous of viewing ire more closclv 
and said as she looked at me with the saire cold 
open gaic v hach her son also pr-ssessed that sne 
had long knowm me from Dmitris accounis cf 
me and that she had invited me to spend a w hoi 
day with them in order that she might become 
better acquainted \ ith ire Do whatever ycu 
like without mmdmg us m the least just as we 
shall put no constraint on ourselves because of 
you yy alk read listen or sleep if that amuses 
you more she added 

Sophia Ivanoma ^as an elderly spinster and 
tie Princess s youngest sster but from her looks 
she seemed older SI e had that peculiar build 
full of character wluch is only met with m plump 
short old maids who wear corsets It was as if 
all hor health had risen upwards with such foicr* 
that it threatened every moment to suffocate I er 
Her little fat hands could rot meet beneath the 
projecting point of her bodice and the tightly 
stretched pomt itself she could not see There was 
a strong family resemblance between 'the sisters 
In spite of the fact tliat Mai^ Iinnoi ra had black 
hair and black eyes and ^pl la Ivanoi-na was a 
blonde with la^ge Indy and at the s me tir r 
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calm blue ejes (which is a great rarity). They 
had the same expression, the same nose, and the 
same hps, only Sophia. I\anovna s nose and bps 
were thicker, while her nose turned to the right 
side wlicn she '^rnilwl just as the Princess s turned 
to the leit Sophia li-anovna, judging from her 
dress and coiffure, eaulently tned to appear still 
joung, and would i ot have displayed her grey 
curls if she had had any Her looks and her 
treatment of me seemed to me extremely haughty 
from the \ ety first moment and they embarrassed 
me, while with the Princess on the other hand, 
I fcJt perfectly at my ease Possibly it was her 
stoutness and a certain likeness in her figure to 
the portrait of Catheime the Great winch struck 
me in her, that ga\e her that haught> aspect 
in my ejes , but I was thoroughly abashed when 
she said to me, gazing at me intently the while, 
‘•The friends of our fnends are our fnends ’’ 

I onlv regauied my composure, and changed my 
opinion of her entirely when, after uttering these 
words she paused a vhile and then opened her 
mouth, and sighed heavily It must have been 
on account of her stoutness that she had a habit 
of sighing deeply after saying a few words opening 
her mouth a little and rolling her large blue eyes 
So mudh amiable good-nature was expressed by 
this habit, for some reason or otJier, that after that 
sigh I lost all fear of her and she pleased me 
extremdy Her e>es were charming, her voice 
melodious and pleasing, even the exce«snely 
rounded lines of her form seemed to me at that 
period of my youth not devoid of beauty 

Liubov Sergieevna as the fnend of my fnend, 
would (I supposed) immediately sa> something 
extremely fnendly and confidential to me, and she 
even gazed at me quite a long while m silence 
as if in indecision as to whether what she meant 
to sa> to me were not too fnendly , but she only 
broke the sQence m order to mqiCrs in what 
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faculty I ^^•a 5 Then she gazed at me ng n 
intently for a long while ciidently hcsitatjrg 
whether to utter or not to utter «^ome confidential 
friendly word nnd I perceiving this doubt 
beso ght her by the e\prcssion of my countenance 
to tell me all but «he said They say that very 
little attention is paid to science in the universities 
rowadays and called her little dog Suzette 
Liubov Sergieevna talked the whole evening 
in the same soit of phrases which for the ’rost 
part fitted neither the matter in hand nor each 
other but 1 believed so firmly in Dmitri and he 
looked so anxiously first at me and then at her the 
whole evening w-ith an expression that asked, 
‘ \^€ll what do you think ^ — that as it fee 
quently happens althovgh I was already con 
vinccd m my own soul that there was nothing so 
very special about Liubov ScrgicevTa I was very 
far from exi resstrg my thoughts even to myself 
Tmally thelastmemberolthisfamtly Vatenka, 
was a V ery plump girl of sixteen 
The onlv pretty things about her were her 
great darl grey eyes wilh an expression which 
united mirth and c Im observation and whidi 
were very like her aunts eyes her very large 
blonde braid of hair »and an extremely soft and 
pretty hand 

Perhaps it bores jou Mr Nicolas to listen to 
the middle of this «aid Sophia Ivanovna w ith her 
good natured s gh ttiming over 11 e pieces of a 
garment which <!he was engaged in sew ng T} e 
leading h?d come to an erd by this tiirc Lecause 
Dmitn had gene off 'oirewhere 

Or perhaps jcu lave already read Kcb 
Roy 5 

At that time I considered it my duty simply 
because I wore a student s uniform to reply with 
great iKielhgeice a»i ortgit aht> without fail to 
ever} qusotion however simple from people 
whom 1 did not know very w ell and I regarced 
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U as the gbafest disgrace to make brief, clear 
replies like “yes'* and “no," “it is tiresome,” 
■“ it is pleasant," and the like. Glancing at my 
fa‘;hionable ne^v trousers, and at the brilliant 
buttons on my coat I rcpUed that I had not read 
Rob Roy," but that it u-as very interesting to 
me to listen to it, because I preferr^ to read book> 
■from the middle instead of from the beginning. 

“ It IS twice as interesting* you can guess at 
Avhat has happened, and \.hat will happen," I 
-added with a self-satisfied smile. 

The Pnncess began to laugh a kind of unnatural 
laugh (I afterwards observed that she had no other 
laugh). '* 

“But this must be correct," said she. “And 
shall you'remain here long, Nicolas ’ You will 
not take offence that I address you without the 
monsitHf ? When are you going away ” 

“ I do not know ; to-monow perhaps, and pos- 
sibly we may stay quite a long time," I replied for 
some reason or other, although we must certainly 
go on the morrow. 

I should have liked you to remain, both for 
our sakes and for Dmitri’s,” remarked the Princess, 
gazing into the distance ; “ friendship is a glorious 
thing at your age." 

I felt that they were all looking at me, desirous 
of hearing what I would say, although Varenka 
pretended that she was 'inspecting her aunt's 
work. I felt that I was undergoing examination 
after a fashion, and that I must show off as favour- 
ably as possible. 

“Yes, for me,** said I, “Dmitri’s friendship 
is useful ; but I cannot be useful to him, he is a 
thousand times better tlian I." (Dmitri could not - 
Jiear what I was sajang, otherwise I should have 
been afraid that he w'ould detect the insincerity 
of my words.) 

' The Pnncess laughed again with tie unnatural 
laugh which was natural to ber. 
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"Well, but to hear him talk," said she, "it is 
you who are a little monster of perfection ” 

"‘A monster of perfection,' that's capital, ""I 
must remember tliat,” I thought 
"However, leaving you out of the case, he is 
a master-hand at that,” she went on, lowenng 
her voice (which was particularly agreeable to me), 
and indicating Liubov Sergieevna with her eyes. 
"He has discovered m his poor Uttle aunt” (that 
was what they called Liubov Sergieevna), '* whom 
I ha\e known, with her Suzette, for twenty years, 
such perfections as I never even suspected •— 
Varya, order them to bring me a glass of water,” 
she added, glanang into the distance again, 
having probably discovered that it was rather 
early, or not at all necessary, to initiate me into 
family affairs : " or, better stiU. let h%m go He 
has nothing to do. and do you go op reading 
Go straight out by that door, my friend, and after 
you have proceeded fifteen paces halt, and say 
m a loud voice, * Piotr, take Marya Ivanovna a 
glass of icc water > ' ” she said to me, and again 
she laughed lightly with her unnatural laugh 
" She certainly wants to discuss me,' I thought, 
as I left the room " probably she wants to say, 
that sbe has observed that I am a very, very 
intelligent young man " But I had not gone 
fifteen paces when fat and panting Sophia I\ anovna 
overtook me with light sw ift steps. 

"Thanks, mon cher, said she . " I am going 
there myself, and I will fetch it.” 
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IX>VE 

COPHIA IVANOVNA, as I aften^anls learned, 
^ vasoneof those somcwljat nrc women, who, 
though bom for family life, ha%-e been denied this 
happiness by fate, and who, m consequence of 
this denial, decide all at once to pour out all the 
treasure of lo\‘e which lias been stored up so long, 
which has grovm and strengthened m thcif hearts, 
upon certain chosen fa\ountcs And the store 
IS so inexhaustible among old maids of this sort, 
that, although the chosen ones are many, much 
love still remains, which they pour out upon 
nil about them, on all the good and bad peop'c 
with whom they come m contact in life 
Tliere are three kimb of love 

(1) Beautiful love ; 

( 2 ) Sclf-sacnficing low ; and 
{•^1 Active love 
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upon several, ot pours itseli out upon many ; 
of the love of mother, father, brother, children, 
for a comrade, friend, fellow-countrymen — in 
short, of love for humanity 

Beautiful love consists in love of the beauty of 
the sentiment itself, and its expression For 
people who love thus, the belo\ed object is beloved 
only inasmuch as it arouses that agreeable senti- 
ment, m the consciousness and expression of 
which they delight Tcople who ior*e with beauti- 
ful Io\-c do not consider reciprocity one of the 
conditions or as having any influence upon the 
beauty and pleasure of the sentiment They 
frequently change the objects of their lose, as their 
chief aim consists simply m having the agreeable 
feeling of love constantly excited In order to 
preserve this pleasing sentiment m themselves, 
thej talk incessantly of their affection in the most 
elegant terms, both to the subject of it, and to 
c\eryone else, e\'en to those who ha%c no concern 
whatcNcr with this lose In our country, people 
of a certain class, wlo love beault/ull}, not only 
talk about their lo\e to e\eryonc, but infallibly 
discuss it m French It is a queer and a strange 
thing to «aj , but I am com meed that there 
ha\c been and still arc many people of distingui'ilicd 
societ), cspcciallj women, whose Jo\c for their 
fnends, their husbands, and their children, would 
be Instantly annihilated if they were but forbidden 
to spcaj. of it in French 
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sacrifice oneself for a person who does not under- 
stand one), and are always 'Sickly, which also 
heightens the merit of the sacnUcc . thev are 
constant, for the most part, hecauv it would be 
hard for them to lose the merit of those sacnfices 
which they ha\e made for the bclored object 
they are always ’■eady to die to prove to lit»% otJ er 
the extent qf their devotion, but they aespise tl e 
little eieryday demonstrations of lo\e i/nich do 
not require special outbursts of self sacrifice 
It makes no difference to them whether ^ou ha\e 
eaten or slept well, whether you gre cl eery, or 
whether you are m health, and they do nothing to 
procure you those comforts if they are within 
their power, but to stand in front of a cannon, 
to fling thexrseU es into the water or the fire, to 
go into a decline for love— they are alwais ready 
to do tins if the opportumtt cnly presents itself 
Worcoier, people w ho arc inclined to self -sacrificing 
lo\e are always proud of their Io\e, exacting 
jealous, distrustful, and, strange to sav, desire 
danger foi the lo\-ed one that they may rescue 
him from his misfortune, that they may comfort' 
him — and e^c^ \iccs that they rray reform him 
You are living m the country snth your wife, 
who lo^cs you wuth scIf-sacrificing love "Veu 
are well, caUn, you have occupations which you 
like . your loving wife is so weak that she cannot 
busy herself with tl e management of the household, 
which IS confided to the hands of domestics, nor 
with the children, who are in the hands of nurses, 
nor with anything she migM liave loved, because 
she loves nothing but you SI e is vtsthly ill, but, 
not wishing to pain you, she null not mention this 
to you . she IS pla nly bored, but for your sikc 
she IS ready to be bored all her life The fact that 
vou are so intently occupied with your affairs 
(whatever they may be hunting, bools, farming, 
service) is ttsiWy kilhng her , she, seps that tl esc 
occupations are nwnirg you, but she holds her 
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peace, and suffers But now jou fall jH Your 
loving wife forgets her illness for you, and in spite 
of your prayer that she will not torment herself 
for nothing, she sits by your bedside, and will not 
leaw it , and you feel her sympathetic glance 
upon you every second, sajing, "Whatever I 
said, it makes no difference to me, I will not leave 
you." In the morning you are a little better, 
and you go to another room. The room is not 
warmed, nor put in order , the soup, wluch is 
the only thing you can eat, has not ordered 
from the cook , the medicine has not been sent 
for , but your poor, loving wife exhausted by her 
vigil, gaaes at you with the same expression of 
sympathy, walks on tiptoe, and gives the servants 
confused and unaccustomed orders m a whisper 
You, want to read your loving wife tells you 
with a Sigh that she knows you will not listen to ner, 
that you wiU be angry with her, but she is used to 
that— -it IS better for you not to read You 
want to walk across the room you had better 
not do it You want to speak to a friend who has 
arrived it is better for you not to talk You 
have fever again in the night and you want to 
forget yourself , but your loving wife, pale, 
ffaggard, sighing from tjme to time, sits opposite 
you m an -arm chair, beneath the dim light of the 
night hunp and arouses jn you a feeling of irrita- 
tion and impatience at the sughfest sound or move 
ment , You have a servant who has hv ed w ith you 
lor twenty years, to whom you are 'accustomed, 
who serves you admirably and satisfactorily 
because he has slept sufficiently during the day, 
and receives wages , but she will not permit 
him to wait upon you She vvill do everything 
with her own weak, nnskiUcd fingers, which you 
, cannot avojd watching with repressed vexation, 
when those white fingers stave m vam to uncork 
a phial, to extinguish a candle, to pour out your 
tnedicme)\^ or twhen they touch you peevishly. 
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If jou are in impatient, hot tempered man, and 
J^eg her to go* away, you hear ler with jour 
irritated, sicklj- sense of hearing, sighing and crjing 
outside fhe door, and whispcnng something to 
your min, and finallj, if jcu do not die, jour 
loving Wife, who has not slept all the twentv 
nights during which lour sickness has lastcvl 
(as she repeats to jou incessantly) falls ill, gees 
into a deciire, suffers and becomes still less capab'e 
of any occupation, and, by the time you are m 
a normal condition expresses her love of self- 
sacrifice only bv a gentle ennui winch mvoluntnrdy 
communicates itself to jou, and to all about jiu 
The third sort-— active love — consists m tie 
endeavour to satisfy all the needs desires, whims, 
^^icesev’cn, of the beloved object People who love 
thus always love for life for the more they love, 
the more tJ cv know IJje beloved object, and the 
easier it is for them to love , that is, to satisfy his 
desires Tlicir love is rarely expressed m words, 
and, if expressed, it is not with self-satisfaction, 
eloquently , but s^aI^c^^ccdlv , awkwardly , for tl ey 
art alw sys ifnid that they oo not love sufficiently . 
Tlev seek reciprocity, even vnlIini,K deceiving 
themselves believe in it, and are happy if they 
have It , but they love all the same, even under 
the opposite condition^ and not onlv ilc«irc happi 
ness tor the beloved object, but constantly strive 
to procure it for him by all Oic moral and maicnal, 
the gre^t and the petty means wluch are m tleir 
powtr 
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^^ho had ah\ »js before his eves this svxeet, 
affectionate Sophia Ivanovna suddenly fall m 
love with that incomprchcnstble Liubov Scr*- 
giecvna and only admit that his aunt also possessed 
good qualities ? Evidently tlic saj mg is just 
* A prophet has no honour in his own country ’ 
One or tu o things must be either there actually 
IS more evil than good m every man or else man 
IS more accessible to evil than to good. He 1 ad 
not known Liubov Sergicevnia long but his aunt s 
love he had experjcnced ever since his birth 
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il N t returned to the %cranda they were not 
^ speaking of me at all as I had supposed 
but Varenka was not reading and, hav^^g lAid 
aside her book she ^ras engaged in a narm dispute 
with Dmitn, who was pacing up and dowTi settling 
hiS nccU m his neckcrchiei, and screwing up his 
•«yes Tlie subject of their quarrel seemed to be 
Ivan YakovlevTtch and superstition , but the 
"'quarrel was so fiery, that the real but unmentioned 
cause could not fail to be a different one, and one 
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But this adage did not put an end to the dispute, 
and only prompted the thought in me that Liubov 
Sergieevna and my friend w^re m tj e \ rong 
Although I felt rather aukward at being present at 
a petty family quarrel it was rcvertl ele'^s pleasant 
to observe the real relations of the family, which 
were exhibited m consequonce of the debate ^ and I 
felt that my presence did not'prevent their exhibit- 
ing themseKes 

It often happens that you see a family for >ears 
under the same deceitful veil of propriety and tl e 
true relationa of the members remain a secret to y ou 
(I hav-e even observed, that the more impenetrabV 
and ornamental the curtain the coarser are the 
genuine relations which are concealed from vou ) 
Then it comes to pass some day, quite unexpectedly, 
that there arises in this family circle a question, 
often apparently trivial, either concerning some 
blonde, or a xjsit or the husbands horses and, 
without any ^^s»blc cause, the quarrel grows more 
and more Molent, the space beneath the cUrtam 
becomes too contracted for a settlement, and all at 
once, to the terror of the wrang’ers tJ emsclves, and 
to the amazement of these present all the real, 
coarse rehtiocs creep cut , the curtam, which no 
longer coers anj thing, flutters useless between the 
xvamng sides and omv ser\es to remind \ cu how 
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people ridicule and despise,” said Varenka, in her 
melodious s oice pronouncing every word distinctly. 
" It IS }u5t m all those kinds of that y ou try 

to disco\'er something remarkably &e ” 

” In the first place, onij the most frtvoloiis of men 
can speak of despising such a remarkable man as 
Ivan Yakovlevjtch,’ retorted Dnutn fhroiving his 
head spasmodically on the opposite side from his 
sister , ” and m the second place, ycni are trying 
purposely not to see the good which stands before 
jour very ejes ' 

On her return to us, Sophia Ivanovna glanced 
se%eral times in a fnghlened way, now at her 
nephew , then at her niece, then at me , and twice 
she opened her mouth as though to speak, and 
Sighed hea% ily 

Please, Varya read as quicklj as possible * she , 
said, handing her the book, and tapping her 
caressidglv on the hand , ** I am \ery anxious to 
know whether they found her again It seems 
that there is no question whaterer, m the book, of 
anyone finding anyone else And as for you, 
Mitya my dear you had better wrap up your cheek, 
for the air is fresh, and your teeth 'wU ache again ' 
said she to her nephew, notwithstanding the look of 
displeasure which he cast upon her, probably 
berawse she had broken the thread of his argument. 
The reading was resumed 

This little quarrel did not m the least disturb the 
family peace and that seicible concord which 
reigned witbm that feminine circle 

This circle to which Princess Mary a Ivanovna 
evidently gave the character and direction, had 
for me a perfectly no\el and attractive chanU, 
an inexpressible cliann of smiphcity and elegance 
Tlus charm consisted so to speak m the beauty, 
clfanhness and solidity of things — ^the bell the 
binding of The book, the arm-chair,, the table, 
in the attitude of the Princess, sitting erect in 
her tight fitting bodice with her grey curls full 
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*' and that Varenka is not Sonitchka. How nice 
it would be to suddenly become a member of this 
family t I should gain a mother and an aunt and 
a wife all at once.” And as meditating thus I‘ 
glanced at Varenka as she read, and thought that 
I would magnetize her, and make her look at me„ 
Varenka raised her head from her book, glanced 
at me, and. meeting my ejes, turned away. 

“ It has not stopped raining yet,” she said. ^ 

And all at once 1 eJ^ricnccd a strange sensation. 

I suddenly recollected that what ivas now happen- 
ing to me uas an exact repetition of «hat had 
happened once before ; that then, also, a light 
ram was falling, and the sun ^va5 setting bclund 
the birches, and I uas looUng at her, and she was 
reading, and I had magneti^ her, and she had 
glanced up, and turned auxiy her ej“cs when these 
met mine. 

- "Is it she? shc>" I thought. “Is it beght^ 
ftittg 5 " But I speedily decided that she was. 
not the she, and tliat it was not beginning jot,. 

" In the first place, she is ugly," I thought ; 

" and in the next place, she is simply a young 
lady, and I ha^c mat’.e her acquaintance in the 
most commonplace manner. But she will be 
remarkable, and I shall meet her somewhere, 
in some uncommon place ; and, besides, thr, 
family only pleases me so much because I have not 
seen anj’lhing yet,” I decided. " But, of course, 
there arc plenty like it. and I shall meet with many 
cf these during my life." 
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1 SHOW MYSEL? ITvOM THE MOST ADVAHTACEOUS 
• POINT or VIEW 

A t tea-time the reading came to an end ; 

and the la^es engaged in a conversation 
"between themselves, about persons and circum- 
•stances with which I was unfamiliar, e.vprcssly, 
■so it seamed to me, for-the purpose of maUng me 
■feel, in spite of my cordial reception, the difference 
which ejusted, both in jearsandin worldly position, 
"betneen them and me. But in the general con* 
•varsation in which I could take part, I made up 
'for my former silence, and endeavoured to ex. 
hibit my remarkable intelligence and originality, 
nvhich I considered that my umform specially 
bound me to do ^Vhen the coniersation turned 
on country houses. 1 suddenly related how Prince 
Ivan Ivanitch had such a villa near Moscow that 
■people came from London and Pans to see it ; 
that there was a wrought iron railing there worth 
•three "hundred and eighty thousand roubles ; and 
•that Prince Ivan Ir'anitch was a r’er\’ near relative 
•of mine, and that I had dmed with 'him that day,^ 
And he had told me that 1 must be sure to come 
and Spend the whole summer with him at this 
•viUa, but I had refused, because I knew the hou'^e 
■vciy well, since I had been there a number of times, 
and. besides, these' mihngs and bridges were not 
in the l^ast interesting to me as I could not bear 
luxury, especially m the countrj*, for I liked 
il8 
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li^r 

everything in the country to be like the countrjv 
Having uttered this strangely complicated lie, t 
became contused, and turned so red that e\eiy- 
one must have certainly perceived that I was. 
lying Varenka, who handed me a cup of tea at 
that moment, and Sophia Ivanovna, who had been 
gazing at me while I was speaking, both turned 
an ay from me, and began to talk of something 
else. With an expression of countenance which I 
Laie often met mth in good people since then» 
uhen a very young man begins lying plainly to 
their very faces, and which signifies, “ Of course- 
ue know that he is Ijing, and why he does jt,. 
poor fellow ! " 

The reason why I said that Prince Ivan Ivaniteh 
had a villa uas that I saw no better pretext for 
mentioning my relationship to Prince Ivan Ivan- 
itch, and that 1 had dmw v ith him that day 
but ivhv did I talk about the railing worth three? 
hundred and eighty thousand-roubles, and say I 
had been to his house so often, when 1 had never 
been even once, and could not go, smCe Pnnee 
Ivan Iv'anitch lived only m Mo«;cow or Naples,, 
which the NckhUudoffs knew very well ^ I reallv 
cannot account to myself for it Neither in child- 
ho<^, nor boyhood, nor afterwards in a riper stage 
ot growth, had I ever detected the vice of Ijing 
m myself ; on the coatrary, 1 had been rather too 
frank and upnght . but during this first penod 
of adolescence, a strange desire to he m the most 
desperate manner, and without any apparent 
cause, frequently took possession of me 1 sav 
•' desperate manrer " expressly, because I lied 
about things where it was extremely easy to ^d 
me out It seems to me that a vainglonous desire 
to show myself off as an entirely different man from 
what 1 was, united to the impracticable hope of 
Iv ing m such a way as not to be detected jn the 
lie, was the chief cause of tins strange tendency. 

After tea, as the ram had ceased, and the weather 
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■Nvas clear and calm, the Tnneess prcpo«>c<l that 
should go for a u'aJk in tie loner garden, and 
admire her fa\ourite spot In accordance with 
my rule of always being original and considenng 
that such clc\er people as the Princess and myscH 
must stand above trivial politeness, I replied 11 at- 
I could not bear to walk without an object, and 
if I cared to walk at all. it was quite alone I had 
no idea that this was dov\nnght rude, but it 
seemed to me then that there was nothing more 
disgraceful than state compliments, that nothing 
was more amiable and original than a little dis- 
courteous frankness Kevertbclcss after I had 
given this answer. I went to walk with the rest of 
the coiwany 

The ihinccss's favourite spot was at the very 
bottom of the garden in its depths on a little 
bridge which was thrown over a small swamp 
The view was extremely restricted, but ve^ 
melancholy and pleasing \Vc are so accustomed 
1o confounding art with nature, that very fre 
quently those manifestations of nature which 
we have never encountered m pictures seem to us 
•unnatural — as though nature could be unnatural — 
and those phenomena which have been too fre- 
ouently related m art seem to us threadbare 
But some vnews. too thoroughly penetrated with 
thought and sentiment alone seem fantastic when 
we come upon them in nature The view from the 
Princess s favourite place was of this character 
Itconsisted of a small pond with overgrow n banks , 
directly behind it was a steep hill covered with 
huge ancient trees and bushes, with frequent 
changes in their many hued verdure and at the 
foot of the bill drooping over the pond, was a 
noble birch, which, putty dinging to the damp 
bank of the pool with its thick roots rested its 
crown upon a tall and state’y ash tree, and swung 
ats curling branches over the smooth surface of 
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tl e pond, which gave back the reflection of tbese- 
drooping boughs and the surrounding greenery 
How charming I ” said the Princess, shaking 
her head, and not addressing anyone in particular 
" Yes, It IS v.ondcrful, only it seems to me that 
it IS frightfully like theatrical scenery'," said I, 
desirous of showing that I had an opinion of my 
ouTi on eierything 
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^ was again struck by what seemed a memory of 
Tier, and again I asked in>self, “ Is it not begin- 
ning 5 ” and again I answered nij’self, that I was 
already m love with Somtchka, and that Varenha, 
-Nvas simply a joung lady, the sister of mj friend 
But she pleased me at that moment, and I felt in 
<onsequence an unbounded desire to do or say 
to her something unpjeasant 

" Do you know , Dmitn," I said to my fnend, 
approaching nearer to Varenka, in order that she 
might hear what I was about to say, “ I thinl , 
that, even if there were not any gnats, there would 
be nothing beautiful about this place as it is,” 
I added, slapping my forehead, and r^allj crushing 
^ gnat, ” it s perfectly dreadful ” 

“You do not seem to Io^e nature?” said 
'Varenka to me, without turning her head 

” I think it IS an idle, useless occupation,” I 
Tephed, very well satisfied with haMng siid some- 
thing rather unpleasant, and having been ongmaJ 
YarenVa raised her ejebrows in an almost im- 
perceptible manner foramoment, with an expression 
■of pity, and continued to look straight before her 
-as composedly as ever. 

1 was vexed ivith her . but in spite of this, the 
•grejish railing of the bridge with its faded paint 
upon which she leaned, the reflection m the dark 
pond of the drooping stump of tlie overturned 
Dirch, wluch seemed desirous of joining its drooping 
'branches, the odour of the swamp, the fcchng of 
the crushed gnat upon my fouchcad, and Varenka ’s 
attentive gaze ana majestic attitude, often pre- 
■sented themselves afterwards quite unexpectedly 
2o mj imagination 
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"XATHEN % e returned home after our 
* ^ Varenka did not wish to sjrg as she usually 

did in the t \ ening , and I had the self assurance to 
set it down to my o\vn account, fancying that the 
cause was wbat I had said to her on the bridge. 
The b\ekhlindoffs did not ha\e suppeT» and dis* 
parsed early , and that day, since Dmitri s teeth 
oegan to ache, as Sophia Ivanovna had predicted, 
we v,ent oft to his room even earlier than usual 
Supposing that I had done all that my blue collar 
ard my buttons required of me, and that I had" 
pleased ev-etybody, I ivas in an c^remely amiable^ 
self-satisfied frame of mind Dmitri on the 
contrary, in consequence of the quarrel and hiS 
toothache, was silent and morose He seated 
iumself at the table, got out bis note books, his- 
diary, and the booh in which he was accustomed to 
write dorni c\'ery evening bis past and future- 
occupations and wrote in them for quite a long 
time frowning incessantly, and touching his cheek, 
with his hand 

** Oh leav e ire m peace * ' he shouted at ILc maid" 
who had been sent by Sophia Ivanovna to inquire 
how his teeth were and if he did not want to make 
hirrselt a fomentation After that, telling me that 
my bed would be rcadj directly, and that he would, 
retire immediately, 1 e went to Lmbov Seigiecvna. 

“ What a pitj that Virenka is not prettv, and. 

123 
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-particularly that she is not Sonitchka ' " I medit- 
•ated when J was left alone in tl e room “ How 
pleasant it would be to come to them and offer 1 er 
my hand, when I leave the university ’ I should 
-say, ‘ Princess, I am no longer \oung , I cannot 
love passionately , but I shall alw ays lo\ e you like a 
dear sister ' ‘ I ^eady respect you,' I should say 
to her mother , 'and as for you Sophia IvanoM a, 
pray believe that I esteem you highly Then say 
simply and plainly, will you be my wife ’ ’ — ‘ Yes , ' 
and she will gi\e me her hand and I shall press it. 
and say, ' My lov-e is not in words but in deeds 
Well and what if Dmitri should all at once fall in 
lo\e with Liubotchka^ " came into my mind — 
■"for Liubotchka is in lo\c with him — and should 
wish to marry her ^ Then one of us would not be 
able to marry And that would be capital Then 
•this IS what I should do I should immediately 
percci%c it, say nothing but go toDmtn andsay, 
*ItlSln^•a^n my friend that we ha\c tried to keep 
secrets from each other You know that my lo^•e 
for your sister will end only with my li^e , but I 
know all you have deprived me of my best hope, 
you have rendered me unhappy , but do you know 
how Nikolai Irtencfl revenges 1 imself for tie 
unhappiness of his whole life ? Hcic is my sister 
for v ou,' and I should give lum Liubotchki^ hart 
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D-Tiifn returned from Liubov Sergiee\-na, with 
something on his tooth Aviuch she I?d given him, 
ati still g ea cr sjffenng, and coifscquently stdl 
tnoie gloo- ^ M\ bed was not ready y et , and 
little boy, Dmitri s servant, came to ask him whert 
I V as to sleep 

“ Go to the devil f " shouted Dmitri stamping 
his foot “ Vaska, Vaska, Vaska ! *' he cned as 
soon as the bov was gone, raising Ins voice at each 
repetition — "Vaska, make me up a bed on the 
floor ’’ 

" No, it will be better for me to he on the floor,” 
said I I 

" Well, it s no matter make it up somewhere ” 
ent on Dmitn m the same angiv tone " Vaska f 
wlw don’t you spread it down ? ” 

But Vaska evidently did not understand what 
was wanted of him, and stood motionless 

‘ Well, what’s the matter with you ’ Make it 1 
make it ' Vaska, Vaska ' shouted Dmitri, 
suddenly flying into a kind of fury 
But Vasha, still not comprehending, and becom« 
ang fnghtened, did not mow 

" Soyouhavesv/orntomur — todnvemeniad’ ‘ 
and springing from his chair Dmitnflewattbeboy, 
and struck several blows with bis fist upon the head 
of Vaska, who ran headlong from the room Halt- 
ing at the door, Dmiln glanced at me , and the 
expression of rage and cruelty which his face had 
borne for a moment changed into such a gentle, 
shamefaced and affectionatvly childish expression, 
that I was ‘^orry for him But, much as I w anted to 
turn away, I could not make up my mind to do it 
He said nothing to me, but paced the room for a 
long time, glancing at me from time to time with 
th** same look which besought forgiveness, then took 
a note book from the table. wTOte something in it, 
pulled off his coat folded it carefully , went to the 
comer where the images hung crossed his large 
white hands upon his breast, and beg^n lo pray. 
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He prajed so long, that Vaska had time to fetch a 
mattress, and spread it on the floor as I directed 
him in a whisper to do I undressed, and lay down 
upon the bed thus prepared on the floor , but 
Dmitri still continued to pray. As I glanced at 
Dmitri’s somewhat bent back, and at the soles of 
his feet, which were presented to me in a rather 
submissive w^ when he prostrated himself on the 
earth I loved Dmitri still more strongly than before, 
and I kept thinking, * Shall I or shall I not tell him 
what I have been dreaming about our sisters ? ” 
Having finished his prajer, Dmitri lay down beside 
me on the bed , and, supporting himself on hi:> 
elbow, he looked at me long and silently with a 
steady affectionate gaze It was c\ idently painful 
for him, but he seemed to be punishing himself. 
I smiled as I looked at him He smiled also 

" Why don't you tcU me," said he, “ that I have 
acted a^mmabli.’ 01 course y ou thought it at 
once " 

" Yes,” I answered— <iUhougli I had been think 
mg of something else, but it seemed to me that I had 
really thought it — '' yes it was not nice at alt , 1 
did not expect it of >ou,” said I, experiencing a 
Special satisfaction at the monrent in addressing 1 im 
ast/ioH *' Well, how arc vour teeth ? ’ I added 
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Iki continued \\jUi pecnbar, unaccustomed tender- 
ness and a tone that was abeady quieter after this 
confes.iion, *' hou much the influence of a vroman 
i*ve her means ! My God I how good it wiU b 
when I am independent wth such a comparuon as 
lier 1 I am a totally different man with her.“ 

Ajid then Pmitu began to unfold to me his plans 
for marnape, country h^e, and constant toil 

“ I shall hNe m the country. You will come to 
me, perhaps , and you will be mamed to Son- 
itchka," said he “ Our cluldren -will play together. 
Of course this all sounds ridiculous and stupid, but 
it mav cone to pass nevertheless ” 

’ The idea’ it is extremely possible," said I, 
smiling, and thinking at the same tune that it 
would ^ much better sliU if I were married to his 
sister 

“lam going to tell you somethmg.do you know ? * 
said te, after a short silence “you are only 
imagimng that you are m lo\e mth &nitchka but 
it s nonsense, I can see it , and you do not y et know 
what the genuine feeling is hke 

I made no reply, because I almost agreed with 
him We remain d silent for a while 

" You surely bas’e obsen*ed that I have been m 
an abominable temper again to-day, and quarrelled 
in an ugly "ith Varya It was frightfully 
disagreeable for me aftcrw'ards, especially because 
it was before jou ^ Although she thinks of many,, 
thm^ in a way she should not, shes a splendid 
girl, 'and \ery good when you come to know her 
more intimately 

His change of the conversation from the state- 
ment tjiat I was not in love, to praises of his sister, 
reioiced me greatly, and made me blush nei’erthe- 
less, I said nothing to him about his sister, and we 
went on talking of something else 

Thus we chatted aivay until the second cock-crow, 
and the pile dai'Ti had already peeped in at^the 
■viindoM when Dmitri went to his owii bgd, and 
^ytinmiis’ cd the light. 
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*' Well, no« for sleep,” said he 
” Yes,” I answered, ” but one word more ” 

” Well ? ” 

“ Is It good to live in this \\ orld ^ ” 

It is good to live m this w orld,” 1 e responded in 
such a vojce, that it seemed to me that even m the 
dark I could^ see the exnression of his irerrj, 
affectionate e^es and childlike smile. 
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IN' THE COUNTRY 

next day Volod>a and I set o£f for the 
* countiy, wth post horses As I «ent over 
all my Woscow memones in my mind on the way, I 
remembered Soiutchia Valakhma, but only m the 
evening, when we had travelled five stages But 
-it IS strange," thought I, "that I am m love, and 
quite forgot it , I must think of her " And I did 
begin to think of her, as one thinks while trav'elling, 
incoherently but intently , and I meditated to such 
a degree, that I considered it indispensable, for 
some reason or other, to appear sad and thoughtful 
for two da>s after our arrival in the countiy, 
before all the household, and especially in the 
presence of Katenka, whom I regarded as a great 
connoisseur m matters of this sort, and to whom I 
gave a hint of the condition in which I found my 
heart But in spite of all my attempts at dis- 
simulation with others and with myself, in spite of 
my dehberate assumption of all the signs which I 
had observed in people m an enamoured condition, 
still in the course of those two da>s I could not 
constantly bear in mind that I was in love, but 
remembered it clueQy in the evening , and finally I 
7cU into the new round of country life and occupa- 
tions So quickly that I quite forgot about m 5 love 
for Sonitchka 

We arnv’ed at Petrovskoe at night .• a id I was 
E IZ9 
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sleeping so soundly that I saw neither the house 
nor tlic birch avenue, nor any of the household, who 
had already retired and had long been asleep 
OJd bent Foka, barefooted, and wapped in a kind 
of woman’s wadded dressing-gown, with a candle 
m his hand, shoved back ttw door fastenings for us 
He quivered with joy on beholding us, kissed us on 
the shoulder, hastily gathered up his felt rug and 
began to dress himself I trav’ersed the vestibule 
and staircase without being thoroughly awake , 
but in the ante room the lock on the dpor, the bolt, 
the crooked boards, the clothes press the ancient 
candlesth-k spotted w ith tallow as of old, the shadow 
on the walls from the recently lighted candle in the 
image lamp, the always dusty double window which 
was never cleaned, behind which, as I lemembeicd, 
there grew a mountain ash tree-— all these were so 
familiar, so full of memories so harmonious, as 
though united together in one thought, tliat I 
suddenly felt upon me the caress of this dear old 
house The question involuntarily presented itself 
to me, ” How could we, the house and I, go on 
Without each other so long ? ' and I ran in haste to 
see whether these were toe same rooms Every- 
thing was the same only everything had groun 
smaUer, lower But the house received me 
joyously into its embrace just as I was and every 
floor, every window, every step of the stairs every 
sound, awakened wi me a world of fonns, feelings 
occurrences of the happy past, which would never 
return We went to the bedroom of our childhood 
all my childish terrors were hiding agam in the 
darkness of the comers and doors We went into 
the drawing room the same gentle motherly love 
was diffused over every object which was m the 
room We went to the hall it seemed as though 
boisterous, careless childish mirth had hngcred in 
this apartment and was only %vaiting to be re 
\ i\ ififid Iji the boudoir, whither Foka led us and 
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lio had made up beds for us, it seemed as jf every- 
thing— the minor, tho screen, the ancient wooden 
image, every inequality of the waJls covered wth 
white paper— all spokt of suffering, of death, of 
that which w ould never exist again. 

We lay down, and Foka left us after wishmg us 
good night. 

'* Mamma died in this room, surely,” said 
Volodya. 

I did not answer him, and pretended to be asleep. 
If I had said a word, I should liave burst out 
crying. \Vhen I awoke the next morning, papa, 
not j’et dressed, was sitting on Volodya's bed, in 
his dressing-goum, smoking a cigar and chatting 
and laughmg with him. He sprang up from 
Volodya with a meny bound, came up to me, 
and, slapping me on the back with his large hand, 
he presented his cheek to me, and pressed it to 
my lips, 

“ Well, capital ; thanks, diplomat,” said he with 
his own peculiar caress, gaang at me with his small, 
twinkling eyes. " Volodya says that you got 
through well, young fellow ; that's glorious. 
You’re a fine little fellow when you determine not 
to be stupid. Thanks, my friend. We shall live 
vety pleasantly here now, and shall go to St. Peters- 
burg lot the winter ; only it's a pity that the hunt- 
ing is over, for ft might have amused you. StiU, 
there is shooting, Waldemar ; there’s any quantity 
of game, and I will go with-you myself some day. 
If it be God's will, we shall go to St. Petersburg for 
the winter ; you shaD see people, and make con- 
nections. You are grown up now, my children, 
and I was just telhng Waldemar that you now stand 
on the road, and my task is ov’er : )’ou can walk 
alone. But if you want to confer with me, to 
ask advice, I am no longer junr daddy, but your 
friend and comrade, and counsellor, whenever 
I can be of use, and nothing more. •How does 
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sleeping so soundly that I saw neitWr the house 
nor the birch avenue, nor any of the household, who 
had already retired and had long been asleep 
Old bent Foka, bardooted, and wrapped in a kind 
of woman's wadded dresstng-gown, with a candle 
m his hand, shoved back the door fastenings for us 
He quivered wth joy on beholding us, kissed us on 
the shoulder, hastily gathered up his felt rug and 
began to dress hitnsclf I traversed the vestibule 
and staircase without being thoroughly awake , 
but in the ante room the lock on the dgor, the bolt, 
the crooked boards, tbe clothes press, the anaent 
candlestirkspotted with tallow as of old, the shadow 
on the walls from the recently lighted candle in the 
image lamp, the alivays dusty double window which 
was never cleaned, behind wmeh, as I remembered, 
there grew a mountam-ash tree— all theso Wurc so 
familiar, so full of memories, so harmonious, as 
though united togcUicr m one thought, that I 
suddenly felt upon me tbe caress of this dear old 
house Tltc question involuntinly presented itself 
to me, " How could we, the house and I, go on 
without each other so long ? " and I tan in haste to 
see whether these were the same rooms Every- 
thing wus the same, only cvcrjihing had groun 
smaller, lower But the house received me 
joyously into its embrace just as I was , and every 
floor, every window, evrry step of the stairs, every 
sound, awakened in me a world of forms, feelings, 
occurrences of the happy past, which would nevTr 
return We w ent to the bwoam of our cluldhooJ 
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he had made up beds fbr us it seemed as if every- 
thing— the mirror, the screen the ancient ooden 
image, every inequality of the walls covered with 
white paper— all spoVi of suffering, of death, of 
that which would never exist again 

We lay down, and Foka left us after wish ng us 
good night 

" Mamma died m this room, surely," said 
Volodya 

I did not answer him, and pretended to be asleep 
If I had said a word I should have burst out 
crying When I awoke the next morning, papa, 
not yet dressed, was sitting on Volodya's bed, m 
his dressmg gown, smoking a cigar and chatting 
and laughing with him He sprang up from 
Volodva with a meny bound, came up to me, 
and slapping me on the back with lus large hand, 
he presented his cheek to me, and pressed it to 
my hps 

" Well, capital , thanks, diplomat," said he with 
hi9 own pecubar caress gazing at me with his small, 
twinkling eyes '* Volodya says that j ou got 
through well, >oung fellow thats glonous 
You’re a fine little fellow when you determine not 
to be stupid Thanks, my friend Wo shall live 
very pleasantly here now, and sliall go to St Peters 
burg for the winter , only it s a pity that tha hunt- 
ing IS over, for ft might have amused you Still, 
there is shooting, Waldemar , there s any quantity 
of game and I will go witli-you mj’self some day 
If It be God’s will, we shall go to St Petersburg for 
the winter you shall see people and make con- 
nections You are grown up now, my children, 
and I was just telling Waldemar that you noiv stand 
on the road, and my fask is over )ou can walk 
alone But if you want to confer with me, to 
ask advice, I am no longer }our daddy, hut your 
friend and corandc and counsellor, vvhencvxr 
I can be of use, and notiung mord •How does 
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that suit >our philosophy, Koko ? Heh ^ is it 
good or bad ? heh ^ ” 

Of course I answered that it was capital, and I 
really thought it so Papa had a peculiarly fas- 
cinating, merry, happy e:^ression that day ; and 
these novel relations with me, as with an equal, 
a companion, made me love him more than ever 
*' Now tell me, did you call on all our relatives, 
and on the Ivins ? Did you see the old man ? 
What did he say to you > he continued to inter- 
rogate me “Did you go to see Prince Ivan 
Ivamtch ’ “ 

And we chatted so long before dressing, that the 
' sun had already begun to desert the windows of 
the divan room , and Jakov, who was just 
exactly as old as ever, and twisted his fingers 
behind lus back and spoke just tie same as ever, 
came to our room, and annoimced to papa that the 
calash was ready 

“ Where are you going ? " I asked papa 

“Ah, I had nearly forgotten,” said papa with 
a twitch and cough of vexation “I promised 
to go to the Epifanoff’s to-day Do y ou remember 
the Epifanova, la helle Flamande ? SI e used to 
visit 50ur mamma Tl cy are very nice people,” 
and papa left the room twitcliing his snoulders 
in embarrassment, as it seemed to me 

laubotchka had come to the door several times 
during our chat, and inquired, *' Can I come in ? *’ 
but each time papa shouted to her through the 
door, tliat it “ was utterly impossible, because we 
were not dressed *' 

“Uliat's the hann? Tve seen you In your 
ilrcssing-gowTi ” 
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“ Ah, how unbearable you are I At all ev"cnfs, 
do come "to the drawing-room-as quickly as possible 
Stimi \Nants so much to see you I ” called Laubotch- 
ka outside the door 

As soon as papa nent away I dressej my'self 
as quickly as possible in ray student's coat, and- 
went to the drawing room Volodya, on the 
contrary, did not hurry himself, but sat upstairs 
for a long time, talking with Jakov about the 
places to find snipe and woodcock As I ha-vc 
aJreadysaid, there \vas nothing in the world wluch 
he dreaded so much as sentiment with bis brother, 
lus sister, or papa, as he expressed it, and, in 
avoiding every expression of feeling, he fell into 
the other extreme — coldness — which often hurt 
the feehngs of people who did not understand its 
cause In the ante room I met papa, who 
on his way to the carriage with short, brisk steps. 
He had on his fasluonable new iloscow coat, 
and he was redolent of perfume ^Vhen he caught 
sight of me,' he nodded -gaily, as much as to say, 

“ You see, isn't it fine ’ " and ogam I was struck 
by the happy expression of his eyes, which I had 
already obserx-ed that monung 

The drawing room was the same bnght, lofty 
apartment, with the yelloinsh English grand 
piano, and the great open windows, through 
which the green trees and (he }ellownsh*red patlis 
of the garden peeped gaily. Having kissed Alimj 
and Liubotchka, it suddenly occurred to me as I 
approached KatenliU, that it was not proper 
to kisa her ; and I came to a standstill, silent and 
blushing Katenka, who was not at all em- 
barrassed. offered me her white hand, and con- 
gratuhited me on my entrance to the umi'crsitj. 
\\Tien Volod}^! entered the room, the same thing 
happened to bun at the sight of Kitcnka. In 
fict, it was hard to decide, oflcr hvaag grown 
up togell cr, and haxang been in tl e habit of seeing 
each other c%cry day during all that time, how 
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v.e ought to meet now after our first separation 
Katenka blushed far more deejjy than I had done 
Volodya, however, suffered no embarrassment, 
and after borvmg slightly to her, walked up to 
Liubotchka, wth whom he talked a little, but not 
seriously , then he went ofi somewhere for a 
solitary walk. 
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OUR RELATIONS WITH THE GIRLS 

”\/OLODYA had soch queer vie^-s about the 
" girls, that he could interest himself in the 
questions were they fat "> bad they slept enough ? 
were they properly dressed > md tbe> make 
mistakes in rrench which he should be ashamed 
of before strangers ? But he ne\er admitted the 
idea that they could think or feel an>'tbing human, 
and still less did be admit the idea that it TK-as 
possible to discuss anything with them v ''Tien 
they chanced to have occasion to appeal to him 
with any senous question (which, however, they 
already endeavoured to avoid), if thej ask^ his 
opinion about a novel or bis occupations at the 
universitj he made a face at them, and walked 
ofi m silence, or answered with some mutilated 
French phrase, such as comme « in jolt* and the 
hi® , or, putting on a senous and thoughtfufly 
stupid face, he uttered some words which had no 
sense or connection at all with the quesbon, 
lowered his ejelids all of a sudden, and said, 
bread or goJie atray, or cabbage or something of 
the kind NMien I chanced to repeat to him these 
w ords which Liubotchka or Katenka bad reported 
to me he alwaj-s said _ 

•* Hm 1 so >ou stiU discuss matters with them ? 
Tes I see you are stiU m a bad way." ^ 

•Comme cest trfes joli 
ITS 
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In order to appreciate the profound contempt 
expressed in this phrase it was necessary one 
should hear the latter Volodya had been grown 
up for two years now , he was constantly falling 
m love with every pretty woman that he met 
but although he saw Kalenka every day (she had 
worn long dresses for two years, and grew prettier 
every day), the idea of the possibility of falling 
in love with her ne\cr entered his head Whether 
this arose from the prosaic recollections of child- 
liood — the ruler, her simplicity, her caprices, were 
still too fresh in his memory , or from the repug- 
nance which \ ery young people ha\ o for everything 
tliat belongs to their own home , or from the 
general human wea^ess, which, when one meets 
a good or a very beautiful thing at the begmnmg 
of one’s career, induces one to pass it by, saying, 
" Eh 1 1 shall meet many such m tlie course of my 
hfc —at all c\ cnts, up to this time Volodya had 
not looked upon Katenka as a woman 

Volodya was evidently very much bored all 
that summer. His ennui proceeded Itora his 
scorn for us, vluch, as 1 have said, he did not 
attempt to hide The expression of his face 
constantly imphcd, “ Tu I how tiresome I there’s 
nobody to talk to ' — Perhaps he would start off 
shooting in the mornwg with his gun, or would 
read a book m his room, without dressing himself, 
until dinner If papa vias not at home, he even 
brought his book to the table, and went on reading, 
without exchanging a syllable vMth anj of us, 
which made ns feel guiUy of something or other 
towards him In the evening, too, he lay with his 
feet on the sofv in the drawing room, and slept 
with hi» head resting on lu» lixnd, or mvenlctl tre 
stringent nonscn<c, which was at times rv“cn 
improper, and hed with a senous lace whlih made 
iiimi grow angry, and tarn red all over, vvhlle 
we wwrf dying "ith laughter, but he rever 

ondfscerded to talk senously with any member 
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of our fanuly except papa, and, once m a uliile, 
\ntb me I qnite imoluntanly aped my brother 
in his vic\\'S about tl e girL, although j \vas not 
so much afraid of sentiment as he «as, and my 
contempt for the girls was far from being so deep 
and firmly rooted I e\cn made several attempts 
that summer, out of ennui, to enter into closer 
relations with Liubotchka and KatenLa, and con- 
verse with them ; but on every occasion I found 
such an absence of the capacity for logical thought, 
and such ignorance of the simplest, most ordinary 
thmgs, such as, for example, what money was, 
what was taught at the university, whit war is, 
and so on, and such indifference to the explanations 
of all these things, that these attempts only served 
to confirm me in my unfavourable opinion of them 
I remember how, one evening, Liubotchka was 
repeating some intolerably tiresome passage for 
the hundredth time on the piano VolocIj*a was 
lying doting on the sofa m the drawing-room, 
and mnttenng at intervals with a certair» malicious 
irony, but without addressing h’mself to anjone 
in particular, " Ai ' there she pounds away , 
she s a musician, a Beethoven (this name he uttered 
with special irony), that's clever, now once more, 
that’s it,” and so on 'Katenka and I were still 
at the tea-table, and I do not remember how 
Katenka led the conversation to her favourite 
topic — love I was in a mood to philosophize, 

and I began in a lofty way to define love as the 
desire to acquire in another that which you lacked 
j ourself, and so forth But Ivatenka retorted 
that, on the contrary, it was not love, if a girl 
contemplated manying a nch man, and that, 
in her opinon, property was the most worthless 
of all things, and the only genuine *ovt was that 
which can endure separation (I understood by this, 
that she was hinting at her love for Dubkoff). 
Volodja, w-ho must have overheard pufconversa- 
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tion raised himseU on hi^ elbow, and cned inter 
rogatively, " Kamenka Russktkk?'* 

“ Oh, jour eternal nonsense J ’ said Katenka 
“V pereschniim ^ went on Volodya, em 
phasizing each voivel And I could not but think 
that Volodya was quite right 
Entirely separate irom the general qualities 
of intelligence, sensibility, and artistic feeling, 
there is a private quabty which is more or less 
developed in various circles of society , and especially 
in famihes, which I call understanding The 
essential point of this quality consists m a certain 
feehng of proportion wtuch has been agreed upon, 
and m an accepted, one-sided view of subjects 
Two men of the same circle, or of the same family 
who possess this quality, can always allow their 
expression of feeling to reach a certain point 
beyond which both of them foresee what follows 
At one and the same moment they perceive where 
praise ends and irony begms where ehthusiasm 
ends and dissimulation be^s , while with people* 
of another understanding, it may appear quite 
otheruise For people with one understanding, 
every object which they have in common presents 
itself chiefly through its ndiculous, its beautiful, 
or its fqul side In order to tender more easy 
this identity of comprehension, there arises 
among people of a certain circle or family, a 
tongue of its own, certain terms of speech, certain 
words even, which denote those shades of meaning 
which do not exist for other people In our 
family, this understanding was developed to the 
highest degree between papa and us two brothers 
Dubkofl also had fiUed our little circle pretty 
well, and understood . but Dmitri, although much 
cleverer than he, was stupid on this point But 
m no case was this faculty developea to such a 

•As vnll be seen from what follows these words are 
nonsense aad tiake as taach cease untranslated as they 
woatd if an arbitrary mcaiuog ireie assigned to them. 
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pitch of refinement as betw'een VoIod> a and myself, 
who had grown up under identical conations 
Papa was already far behmd us, and much that 
was as clear to us as ** twee two " W’as incompre- 
hensible to him For instance, Volodya and I 
had agreed God knows why, upon the following 
w ords havmg particular meanings Insect signified 
a vainglorious desire to boast of the possession 
of money , a hump (one's fingers liad to be joined, 
and special emphasis plac^ on two of the con- 
sonants while pronouncing the word) signified 
somethmg fresh, healthy, elegant, but not foppish , 
a noun employ^ m the plural signified unreason 
able passion for the object , and so forth More- 
over, the meanmg depended on the expression of 
one s countenance, and on the general sense of 
tbecon\ersation , so that, whatever new ejfpression 
one of us invented for a sew shade of meaning, 
the other understood it exactly in that sense at 
the first hmt The girls did not the same under- 
standing, and this was the chief cause of our 
moral solitude, and of the scorn which we felt 
• for them 

Perhaps they had an understanding of thefr 
ovm , but it was so unlike ours, that, where we 
beheld a phrase, they saw a sentiment our 
irony ^vas truth to them, and so forth But I 
did not understand at the same time that they were 
not to blame in this respect, and that this lack of 
comprehension did not prevent them from being 
very good and clever girls, I despised them, 
ana having, moreover, hit upon the idea of frank- 
ness, and canying the application of it to extreme 
m my own case I accuse Liubotchka, inth her 
peaceful, trusting nature, of secrecy, because she 
no necessity for digging up and examming 
all her thoughts and spiritual instmcts For 
exampl'*, it seemed to me all excessnu hjpoensy 
when Liubot''hka made the sign of the cross over 
papa eicry night, and when sho and Katcnka 
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T N spite of this, I came into closer relations with 
onrjoung ladies that summer than m other j ears, 
by reason of a ^passion for mu^ic which had made 
its appearance in me That spring, a young roan, 
a neighbour, who came to call upon us m the coun* 
try, had no sooner entered the drawing room than 
he began to gaze at the piano, and to move his 
chair imperceptibly towards it as he conversed, 
among others, with Mtmi and Katcnka Having 
discussed the weather, and the pleasures of country 
life, he skilfully led the conv-crsation to tuners 
to music, and to the piano, and finally he armounced 
tliat he plajed , and very soon he had executed 
three waltzes, while Liobotchka, Mum and Katenka 
stood around tlie piano and looked at him This 
young man never came again , but his playing 
pleased me extremely, and his attitude at the 
piano, and the i ay he shook his hair, and, in 
particular the manner m which he took octaves 
with his left hand, swiftly extending his thumb and 
little finger over the space of the octave then 
slov/ly drawing them away, and again bnsUy 
c:rfendmg them This graceful gesture his careless 
pose the w ay he tossed his hair, knd the attention 
which our ladies paid to his telent inspired me 
with the idea of playing on the piano Having 
convinced mv’self, in consequence, of this idea, 
that I had talent and a passion for music, I under- 
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took to leam. In this raspect, I behaved hke 
millions of the male and especially of the female 
sex, who study without a good teacher, without 
a real vocation, and without the slightest compre- 
hension of what art can give, and of how necessary 
it IS to apply oneself to it so that it may yield 
something, ilusic, or rather playing on the 
piano, was for me a means of captivating girls 
through their feeh^s With the help of Katenka, 
who taught me my notes and broke my thick 
fingers in a little m which process, by the 'vay, 
I passed two months full of such, zeal that I even 
exercised my disobedient fourth finger on my knee 
at dinner and on my pillow in bed, I at once began 
to play ;^ieces, and played them, of course, souhuUy 
(avtc dme) as even Katenka confessed, but utterly 
out of time 

The choice of pieces was faimbar—waUzes, 
galops, romances, arrangements, and so forth— all 
by those pleasing composers of which any man 
possessed of a little hcaUhy taste will select a httle 
pile for you from the heaps of very beautiful things 
m the music shops, and say, " These are wliat you 
must not play, because nottung worse, mote taste- 
less, and more senseless was ever written on music 
paper , ' and which you find upon the pianoforte' 
of every young Russian lady, probably for that v cry 
reason We had it is true, the unhappy " Senate 
Pathdtique,” and Beethovxns sonatas in C-mmor, 
which arc forever being murdered by young ladies, 
and which Liubotch^ played m memory of 
mamma, and other fine things which her Moscow 
teacher had given her , but there vscrc also com- 
positions by this teacher, absurd marches and 
galore which Uubotchl^ played as well Katenka 
and I did not like serious thmgs, and preferred to 
every Hung rise. " Le rou"and the" Nightingale," 
which Katenka played m such a manner that her 
fingers wtre^nqt visible As for myself, I already'' 
began to play quite connect^ly, and I acquired the 
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young man’s gestures, and often mourned because 
there \vere no strangers to look on when I uas 
playing. But Liszt and Kalkbrenner soon proved 
beyond my powers ,Knd I perceived the impos- 
sibihty of o\ ertaking IGitenka. Htncying, in 
consequence of this. Unit classical music was easier, 
and partly for the sake of origmahty, I all at once 
came to the conclusion that I liked learned German 
music, and began to go into raptures, when 
Liubotchka played the "Senate Pathfetique," 
although, to tell the truth, this sonata had long 
ago excited my extreme disgust I began to play' 
Beethoven myself, and to pronounce the name 
Betthaien But m all this muddle and hypocrisy, 
as I now recall tliere was something in the nature 
of talent in me, for music often produced on me an 
effect sufficiently powerful to call forth tears, and 
the things which pleased me I could succeed m 
playing upon the piano mthout notes ; so that, it 
anyone had then taught me to look upon music as 
an end, as an independent enjoyment, and not as a 
means of fasematmg girls by the smftness and 
sentiment of my execution, 1 might perhaps, hav’e 
actually become a very respectable musician 
The perusal of French romances, of which 
Volodya had brought dowm a great many, was 
another of my occimafions durmg this summer 
At that tune " Monte Cnsto " and vanous 
“ Mysteries " had just begun to make their appear- 
ance , and I buned mys^ m the romances of ^ue, 
Dumas, and Paul de Kock All the most unnatural 
personages and occurrences were as living for me as 
reality , and 1 not only did not dare to suspect the 
author of lying, but the author himself did not even 
exist for me, but hving, acting people and adventures 
appeared before me out of the printed book If I 
had never anjwvhere met people like those I read 
about, still I did not for a second doubt Iheir 
existence ^ 

I discovered m myself all the passion^ w Inch were 
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described, and a likeness to all the characters, and 
to the heroes and the Mllains of every romance, as a 
sensitive man finds in himself alfthe s5fmptoms of 
all poS'Sible disea'^es when he reads a medical book 
What plca«ed m** in these romances was the 
artful thoughts and fiery sentiments the genuine 
characters thegoodmanwasthoroughlygood the 
bad man was as thoroughly bad exactly as I 
fancied people were m my early youth It pleased 
me very' very much that this was all in French 
and that I could remember and quote, on tl e 
occasion of a noble deed the magnanurons words 
uttered by the noble heroes How many different 
French phrases I concocted with the aid of those 
romances, for Kolpikoff if I should e\ er encounter 
him again, and for /er, when I should at length 
meet her and declare my love to her! I prepared 
such things to say to them, that they would have 
died on hcanng me On the foundation of those 
novels I even constructed new ideas of the moral 
worth which I wished to attain to Most of all 
I desired to be ‘ noble " in all my deeds and 
behaviour (I say noble, and not i/ngorot/nutt," 
because the French word has another meaning 
which the Gcimms understood when they adopted 
the word noM,* and did nofebnfound it with 
ehrUch) next to be ^<iS5io»ra/« . and lastly, 
to be w) at 1 already had an inclination to be, as 
comnie tl /aid as possible I even endeavoured to 
resemble, in my personal ajpearince and habits, 
tbc heroes \ I o jwsscssed any of tl esc qualities 
I remember tliat m one, out of the hundreds of 
novels V Ijcli I read that summer, there was an 
excessively passionate hero, with thick eyebrows, 
and I so much dc'ircd to be like lum cxtenially 
(1 felt m\ 'clf to be exactly hi e lam morally), tliat. 
as 1 examined my eyebrows m the mirror, it 
occurred to me to cut them a htlle, m order that 

mfans ijobV, erncroos Chrlieh stgiufica honest, 
liOroviTaLJe and *o forth 
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they might grow thicker ; but when I began to cut 
them I chanced to cut too much away m one place 
1 had to tnm it doum e\cnly , and when that was 
accomplished^! looked m the glass, and beheld 
mjself, to my horror, without any e5ebrows, and 
consequently aoiry ugly indeed However, 1 took 
comfort m the hope that my eyebrows would soon 
grow out thick, hke the passionate man’s, and was 
only disturbed as to what our family would say 
when they should see me without my eyebrows I 
got some powder from Volodya, rubbed it on my 
eyebrows, and set fire to it Although the powder 
did not flash up, I was suflBciently hke a person w ho 
has been burned No one suspected my tnck, and 
my brows reaUy did grow' out much thicker after I 
had forgotten the passionate man. 
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CEVERAL tim«s already, in the course of this 
narrative, I have referred to the idea 
corresponding to this French heading ; and now I 
feel the necessity of devoting a whole chapter to this 
idea, which as one of the most false and pernicious 
with, which I was inoculated by education and 
society. 

The human race may be separated into many 
cbsscs^into rich and poor, good and bad, soldiers 
and civilians, into clcscr people and sll^lid, and 
so on, But every man, without exception, has his 
own fawurite nnncipaJ subdinsions under which 
he mechanically classes each new individual. 
My chief and favriurite subdivision of people, at tlie 
lime of which I write, was into people who were 
cotnme il /ant. and people who were cotjune il ne 
/aul pas. Tlic second class was again subdiridetl 
into people who were simply not cewnif if /aid. and 
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awakened a feeling of hatred in me " MTiy do you 
^!7aIlt to talk like us, when you don't know how ? " 
1 aslced him mentally, wth biting irony. The 
second condition of coimne tl faxil was long, clean, 
pobshed finger-nails , a third was a knowledge of 
iiow to bow, dance, and converse , a fourth, and 
very important one, was mdifference to eveiything, 
and the constant depression of a certain elegant, 
scornful fnnttt Besides these, I had general 
indications, by means of which I deaded Without 
having spoken to a man to which class he belonged. 
The chief of these, besides the arrangement of his 
room, his seal, his handwriting, and his equjpage, 
was bis feet The relations of his boots to his 
trousers immediately settled the status of the man 
in my eyes Boots without heels, with pointed 
toes, and trousers narrow at the bottom and without 
straps^ were common/ while boots with round,, 
narrow toes and high heeb, and trousers narrow 
below with straps surrounding the feet, Or wide 
with straps and arching over the toes like canopies, 
were in bad stj le , and so on. 

It IS strange that this idea should ha\’e been so 
deeply rooted in rue, as I was decidedly disqualified 
to be comine tl faiU But perhaps the very reason 
that it took such deep root in me was because it 
cost roe vast labour to acquire this comme tl faut 
It IS fearful to re,-aU bow much of my pnceless time 
at the best period of bfe, sixteen, 1 wasted m the 
acquirement of this quality. It all seemed to come 
easily to all those whom I imitated — Volodja, 
rhibkoff, and the greater part of my acquaintances 
I gazed at them with envy, and laboured Secretly 
at the Trench tongue, at the art of bowmg, without 
regard to the person I bowed to, at conversation, at 
dancing, at cultivating mdifference and enoui, at 
my finger-fiail> — often cutting my flesh with the 
sc^ors — and all the wlule Helt that much labour 
was required before I should attain ^my object 
But as mr my room, my wnting table, my'equipace 
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— all these**! did, not in the least know hou to 
arrange m such a manner that they should he 
comme tlfatit, although I duly strove to attend to 
them in spite of ray repugnance tot practical 
matters But it seemed as though all these 
troubles were settled excellently by everyone else, 
and as though jt could not be othenvise I 
remember, once, after arduous and fruitless labour 
over my nails, asking Dubkoff, whose nails were 
wonderfully fine, whether they had long been so, 
and how he managed it Dubkoff replied, *‘ I have 
never done anything, so far as I can remember, to 
make them so, and I don’t understand how any 
nice man can have any other kind of nails ” This 
answer wounded me deeply I did not then know 
that one of the chief conditions of being comme tl 
fatd is secrecy with regard to the labours w ith which 
that comme il Jaut is obtained Comme il fa»t w as 
not only a great merit, in my opinion, a very fine 
quality, a perfection which 1 desired to attain, but 
it was the indispensable condition in life, without 
which there could be neither happmess, nor glory, 
nor anything good m the worlQ 1 should not 
have respected a renowned artist, or a snianf, or 
eren a benefactor of the human race, if he Iiad not 
been comme tl faut The man who was comme tl 
faui stood incomparably higher than they , I e 
allowed them the Lbcrty of painting pictures, 
wTitmg music and books, o! doing good he even 
praised them fbr so doing, for why should not good 
DC praised, m wtuterTr it consisted ? "but he could 
not stand on one level with them ] e was comme tl 
faul, and thc^(;wcre not, and that was enough 
It even seems to me that if we had had a brother, a 
mother, or a father who was not comme tl jaul I 
should hav c «aid it was a misfortune, but that there 
could be nothing in common betw cen them and me 
But neither the loss of golden time, employed m 
constant^ the observation of ail the 

conditions of cotf we »!/««/ which verc so perplexing 
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to mer which excluded every serious interest, jior 
the hatred and contempt for nine-tenths of the 
human race, nor the lack of attention to all the fine 
deeds which took place outside the circle of'the 
,comfW il faui — ^this was not the chief harm which 
this idea' did me. The chief harm consisted in the 
' conviction that comnie il faui is a fixed position in 
'Society;^ that a man need not exert himself to 
become either an official or a Cartwright, a soldier 
or a savant, if he is comme it faui ; that, ha\’ing once 
attained tto stat e, he has fulfilled his vocation, and 
has even placed himself above the level of'the 
majority of mankind. ■ v 

At a certain period of adolescence, after many 
blunders and distractions, cve^ mao, as anile, feels 
the necessity of taking an active part in social life, 
selects some branch of industry, and devotes 
himself to it ; but this rarely happens with a man 
eotttme it fattl. I have known, and 1 still know, 
-many, very many old people who are proud_, self- 
confident, sharp in their judgments, who, if the 
question were put to them in the other world, " Wio 
are you ?, What have you done there below ? " 
'Would not be able to return any other answ-er than, 
'‘/e fus «» homme iris comme il faut'/ (I w'as a 
tlioroughly genteel mao). 

This fate awaited me. 
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N otwithstanding the jmnbie oi ideas 

which passed through my brain, I i\as 
young that summer, innocent, free, and therefore 
almost happy Sometimes, and tolerably often, 
too, I rose early, fl slept in the open a«r on the 
terrace, and the brilliant, oblique rays of the morn- 
ing sun awakened me ) I dressed myself rapidly, 
took a towel and a volume of French romance 
under my arm, and went for a bath m the nvor, 
under the shadow of a birch grove, which was half 
a verst distant from the house Then I stretched 
myself out vpon the grass in the shade, raising 
my eyes now and then from my book to glance 
at the surface of the nver, which purpled in the 
shadows as it began to undulate beneath the 
morning breeze r at the field of yellowing rye cn 
the opposite shore , and at the bright red morning 
rays of light, which tinged lower and ev'er lower 
the trunks of the beeches, which, hiding one behind 
the other, retreated from me into the fresh depths 
of the wood and I en]c^ed the consciousness of 
having withm myself the same fresh young force 
of life which breathed forth from nature alf about 
me When tiny grey morning clouds filled the 
heavens, and I shivered after my bath, I often 
set out on a pathless tramp across forest and 
meadow, wetting my hoots through and through 
with dth$ht in the fresh dew. At that time, I 
150 
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indulged m vivid dreams of lieroes from the last 
romance J had read, and fancied mjself now a 
colonel, now a minister, then a wonderfully strong 
man, then a man of passions , and I kept glancing 
round incessantly, m -some trepidation, in the hope 
of suddenly meeting- her somewhere in some 
meadow, or behind some tree When, m the 
course of such wanderings, I came across some 
peasants or peasant women at work, although the 
common people did not exist for me, I always 
experienced a poiverful, involuntary emotion, and 
tried not to let them see me When it had become 
hot, but our ladies had not yet made their appear- 
ance for tea, I often went into the orchard or the 
garden, to eat whatever vegetables and fruits were 
ripe And this occupation furnished me with one 
of my chief pleasures In the apple-orchard, 
perhaps \ou have crept into the very midst of a 
tall, tmek, overgrown raspberry bush Overhead 
IS the hot, clear slry , all around is the pale green, 
thorny verdure of the raspberry bush, mmgled 
with weeds The dark green nettle, with its 
tlun flowery crest, stretches gracefully upwards, 
the claw hke burdock, w^th its unnatural, prickly, 
purple flowers, grows rankly above the raspbeny- 
busn and higher than jour head, and here and there, 
in companj with the nettle reaches even to the 
luxuriantly drooping, pale green boughs of the 
old apple-tree, high up upon which, close to the 
hot sun apples round, shining as though made of 
bone, but still immature, arc npening Below, 
a V oung raspberry bush, leafless and almost dry, 
twists and turns as it stretches out towards the 
sun , needle like spears of grass thrust themselves 
between the last j ear's dead leaves, and all, 
bespnnUed with dew, grow green and rich m the 
eternal shade, as tl ough they did not know liow 
l)nghtl> the sun is phjing on the apple trees 
In tbi> thicket, it la alvvav-s damp- it js r/-dolent 
oI dense and constant shade, of spiders w ehs and 
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windfalls of apples, which already he blackening 
upon the rottmg earth , of raspberries, and some- 
times of uood hce, which you swallow unwittingly 
•with your ^be^ry — after which >ou eat another 
as speedily as possible As you ad\ance, you 
frighten the sparrows who always dwell m this 
thicket , you hear their anxious twittering ind 
the beating of their swift, tiny wrings against the 
branches : you hear in one spot the hum of the 
wasp, and. soraewbere on the paths tl e footstep 
of the gardener, of Akim tlie little fcol, and his 
jjerpetual purring to himself , you think to your- 
selt, "Nol neither he nor anyone m the world 
can find me here *' With both hands you pick 
the juicy berries nght and left from their white 
conical stallcs and swallow them with delight 
one after the other. Your ]<^s are wet through, 
far above the knee your head is full of some 
frightful nonsense or other ^ou repeat mentally 
a thousand times m succession, ‘ A a n*d to-oo-o 
twen ty-y-y, a a n*d to-oo-o se-e-v-ee-en ) , your 
anns and legs are dripping your trousers aie 
stmging hot with nettles , the perpendicular ray s 
of the sun which have penetrated the thicket 
begin to bum your head , your desire to eat has 
long since vanished, and you sit on m the wilder 
^ness, and hsten and look and meditate, ard 
mechanically pull off and swallow still more bemes 
I generalfy went to the drawing room at eleven, 
usually after tea, ■when the ladies were already 
seated at their work Near to the first wmdow, 
curtained with a blind of unbleached linen through 
a crevice of whivh tie brilliant sun casts such 
dazzling, fiery circles on everything which comes 
m its way that it pains the eyes to look at them, 
stands the embroidery frame, over whose white 
linen the flies promenade peacefully At the frame 
sits Mimi shaking her head mcessantly, in an 
angry manner, and moving from place to place 
to escajfe the sun, which suddenly brealjng through 
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somewhere or other, casts a burning streak oi 
light now on her hand, now on her face Through 
the other three ^\indows it falls, with the shadows 
of the frames, in full, bnlhant, square patches 
Upon one of these, on the unpamted floor of the 
drawing-room, lies Mjlka, from ancient habit, and 
pncks up her ears and watches the flies as they 
walk about over the equate of light ICatenka 
knits or reads, as she sits on the sofa, and flourishes 
her white hands, which seem transparent in the 
bright light, or impatiently shakes her head, with 
a frown, in order to drive off the flies which have 
crawled into her thick golden locks and are flutter- 
ing there Liuhotchka either paces up and doivn 
in the room, w ith her hands behind her, w'aitmg 
until they all go into the garden, or else plajs some 

f iece upon the piano, with every note which 
have long been ramiliar. I seat mj’self somewhere 
and listen to the music or the reading, and wait 
until I can sit down to the piano myself, After 
dinner I occasional^ condescended to nde on 
horseback with the girls (I considered walking 
exercise unsuitable to my age and position in the 
world) , and our excursions, during which I led 
them through extraordinary places and ravines, 
were very pleasant. Sometimes w e had adventures, 
m which l exhibited great bravery, and the ladies 
praised my riding and my danng, and regarded 
me as their protector In the evening, if there are 
no \nsitors, after tea, which ue drank m Ihe shady 
veranda, and a stroll with papa to see to the 
business of the estate I lie down in my old place 
on the «randa and read and dream, as of old. as 
I listen to Katenka's and Liubotchka's music 
Sometimes ^vhen I am left alone in the drawing- 
room, and Lmbotchka is plajing some ancient 
music, I drop my book, and. gazing througli the 
open door of the balcony at the curling, drooping 
boughs of the lofty beedies, upon 'wdich the 
slvmOKS_ of- c\*ep.iP£;^ are alreidi fillirg, and at. 
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the pure heavens, in winch, if you gaze fixedly, 
a dusty yellowish spot seems to appear all at once 
and vanish again , and lending an ear to the sounds 
of music from the hall, to the creaking of the 
the voices of women and the herd returning to the 
\ullage, I suddenly recall Natalya Savischna with 
great vividness, and mamma, and liarl IrTinitch, 
and for a moment I feel sad But my soul is so 
full of hfc and hope at tins period, that these 
memories only bnisli me w ith tlieir wings, and soar 
a^vay. 

After supper, and sometimes after a ualk by 
night m the garden with someone — 1 was afraid 
to traverse the dark alleys alone — I went off alone 
to steep on the floor of the \cranda, which afforded 
me great pleasure, in spite of the millions of gnats 
by which I was tormented When the moon was 
at the full I often spent whole nights seated on my 
mattre'S. gazing at the liglits and sliadows, Lstenirg 
to the stillness and the noises, dreaming of various 
subjects, especially of poetic and voluptuous bliss, 
winch then seemed to me to be the highest happi- 
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the upper \vmdou’S , the sounds of footsteps and 
comersation are replaced by snores, the night- 
watchman begins to thump upon his gong ; the 
garden grows more gloomy, and yet bnghter, as 
the streaks of red light from the wmdoivs disappear 
from it , the last candle flits from the pantry to 
the ante room, throwing a strip of bght upon the 
dewy garden , and through the wnndow I can see 
the bent figure of Foka, on his way to bed, clad in 
a wrapper, and with a candle in bis hands I often 
took a great and agitating dehght m creeping over 
the damp grass, in the black shadow of the house, 
approaching thewindowoftheante room,andlisten- 
ing, as I held my breath, to the snores of the boy, the 
groans of Foka, who supposed that no one could 
/hear him, and the sound of bis aged voice as he 
recited prajers for a long, long time At length 
his last candle was extinguished, the window was 
slammed to, and I remained quite alone , and 
glancing about on all sides, to see whether there 
was a white woman anywhere, beside the clumps 
of shrubbery or beside my bed, I hastened to the 
V eranda at a trot And sometimes I lay on my 
with my face to the garden, and, covering myself 
as much as possible from the gnats and the bats, 

I gazed upon the trees, listened to all the sounds 
of the mght and dreamed of love and bliss 

Then everything acquired another meaning for 
me ; and the sight of the ancient beeches, as their 
branches on one side shone in the bght of the moon- 
lit heavens, on the other side casting black shadows 
ov er the bushes and the road . and the calm gleam 
of the lake spreading over its increasing ripples , 
and the moonlight ghmmer of dew drops upon the 
flowers m front of the veranda, which throw their 
graceful shadows across the grey beds , and the 
sound of the snipe bejond the lake , and the voice 
of a man on the lughwav , and the quiet, almost 
inaudible scraping of two old beech's Against 
each other , and the buzzing of a gnat above mv| 
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\s-as what the EpifanoCfs were TIic family 
consisted of the mother, a widow of fifteen years 
standing, who was still a fresh ami merry old lady, 
the beautiful daxightcr Avdoty’a Vasihe\Tia, and a 
stuttering son, Piotr Vasilie\itch, who vas a 
retired lieutenant, and a bachelor of a ^ ery senous 
character. . , , 

Anna Dmitrievna Epifanoff had lived apart from 
her husband for twenty years before his deatn, 
sometimes m Peterburg, where she had relatives, 
but for the most part in her vallage of Muitishcha, 
which was situated at a distance of three versts 
from us. Such horrors were related in the neigh- 
bourhood about her manner of life, that Messahna 
was an innocent child in companson with her 
In consequence of this, mamma requested that even 
the name of the Epifanova might not be mentioned 
m her house , out speaking entirely without 
irony, it was impossible to believe even a tenth part 
of the most malicious of all possible scandals— -the 
scandals of neighbours in the country When I 
knew Anna Dmitrievna, although she had in the 
house a peasant business manager named Mitiuscha, 
who was always pomaded and curled, and dressed 
in a coat after the Circassian fashion, and stood 
behmd Anna Dmitrievna’s chair at dinner, while 
she frequently invited her guests m French to 
admire his handsome eyes and mouth, there was 
nothing whatever of that which mmourtontmued ^ 
to talk about In fact, it appears that for the last 
ten years, from the time, indeed, when Anna 
Dmifnevna had recalled her dutiful son Piotr 
from the service, she had entirely changed her 
manner of life 

Anna Dmitrievna's estate was small a hundred 
souls m aU, and her expenses during her gay hfe 
were large, so that ten years before thjs, of course, 
the mortgages and double mortgages on her estate 
had felltfn due, and its sale by auction was un- 
avoidable Fancying in these extremities that tl e 
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tni5let5l«P» the \mcntoiy of tfie estate, tlie amval 
of the jud^e, and suchdike unpleasantnesses arose 
not so much from her failure to pay the interest, as 
from the fact that she was a woman, Anna 
Dmitnc^ma wrote to her son, who was with his 
regiment, to come to the rescue of his motl cr m this 
strait. 

AlUiough Piotr Vasilicvitch was doing so well m 
the sen.ace tliat he hoped soon to be earning lus own 
bit of bread, he gax'C up e\cry tiung, went on the 
rctued list, and like a respectful son, who con- 
sidered it as his first duly to comfort his mothers 
old age (as he WTote w ith perfect sinccnty m his 
letters), came to the vilhge , 

IHotr Vasilievatch, in spite of lus homely face, his 
awkwardness, and his stutter, was a man of r-ery 
firm principles, and remarkable practical sense. 
He kept possession of the property’ by means of 
small loans, temporizing, prayers, ana promises 
Having turned property -owner, Pioti Vasihevitch 
donned his fatliec’s fur hned coat which had been 
laid up lu the storeroom, got rid of his hones and 
carnages taught visitors not tocome to Ifuitishcha, 
dug drams, increased the arable Imd by dunmishing 
the peasants' allotments, felled lus vroods and sold 
them in a businesslike way, and got his affairs into 
order Piotr Vasihevitch took a vow, and kept it, 
that, until all the debts were paid, he would wear 
no other clothes than his father s hehescha (coat), 
and a canvas paletot which he made for himself, 
and that he would not nde in any other way than 
in a telega with the peasants’ workhorces He 
endeavoured to impose this stoical manner of life 
upon all the family, in so far as his senile respect 
for ins mother, which he considered his duty, 
penmtted -In the drawrmg room he stammered, 
and conducted himself in the most slavish manner 
towards his mother, fulfilled all her wishes, scolded 
people if they did not do what Anna pmitnevna 
commanded , but in his own study, ana in the 
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office, he called everyone to strict account because 
a duck had been sent to the table without Ins 
orders, or because a muzhik had been sent bj Anna 
Dmitnevnato inquireaftersome neighbour’s health, 
or because the peasant girls had been sent to the 
woods for raspbemes, instead of being at work 
weeding the garden 

In the course of three 5 ears, all the debts had 
been paid, and Piotr Vasilievitch returned from a 
trip to Moscow in new clothes and a tarantass 
But m spite of this flourishing state of affairs, he 
stiU retained the same stoical proclivities, in wluch 
he seemed to take a glowing pride before his own 
family and strangers, and he often said with a 
stutter, '* Anyone who really wants to see me will 
be glad to see me m my tulup,* and he will also cat 
mv cabbagc*soup "and gruel — I ca^ them,” he 
added Eve^ word and mo\cmcnt expressed 
pride founded upon the consciousness that he had 
sacnficed himself for his mother, and had redeemed 
the property, and scorn for others because they had 
done nothing of the sort. 

The cliaractCTS of the mother and daughter w ere 
totally unlike this, and they differed from each 
other m many respects The mother was one of 
the most agreeable and cheerfuLwomen in socictv, 
and alwaj’S equably good natured She really 
rejoiced in c\Trj thing tliat was gay and pleasing 
She e\X!n possessed, in the higlicst degree, the 
capacity of enjoring the sight of joung people 
making merry, wfiich is a trait ercountcred only in 
the most good natured old people. Her daiightc’-, 
A\dotya VasihcN-na, on the contrary', was of a 
serious chaiactcr , or, ratlicr, si c possessed that 
peculiarly indifferent, dreamy disposition, uniterl 
to tl at utterly uncalled for haughtiness of manner 
which immamod bcautiesgcnrrallv pesjess Wlicn 
she \ i'>hcd to l>c her muth proved ratJitr 


c<Mt. 
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strange as though she were laughing at herself 
it those with whom she spoke or at all the world 
which she assuredly d d not mean to do I often 
%vondered and questioned mj^elf as to what she 
meant such phrases as these •• Yes I am 
awfully handsome of course e\ erj body is in lov e 
With me and so on 

Anna Dmitrievna the mother iras a vury active 
personage She liad a passion for arranging the 
httle house and garden for flowers cananes and 
pretty things Her chambers and gardens \ -ere not 
large or luxunous but every thmg w^s so cle^in 
so neatly arranged and everything bore such a 
general impnnt of that damtilj light mirth which 
a pretty waltz or polka expresses that the word tc^ 
wibch was“often used m commendation by her 
guests was particularly suited to Anna Dmi 
tnevna s tmy garden and apartments And Anna 
Dmitnevna herself was a toy — small tbm with a 
bright complexion and pret^ little hands always 
merry and always becomingly dressed Only the 
rather excessively swollen dark hlac veins which 
were traced upon her httle hands did not add to 
their beauty 

Avdotya VasiUevna on the contrary hardly ever 
did am thing and not only was not fond of busj mg 
her^li over flowers and dainty tnfles but "^he 
occupied herself too httle with herself and always 
ran off to dress when visitors amved But when 
she returned to the rocTi dressed she was remark 
ably prettv with the exception of the cold 
expression of her eyes and smile which is character 
tstic of all veri handsome faces Her stnctlj 
regular and very beautiful face and her stately 
figure seemed to be constantly saying to you 

You may look at me d you please 

But notwithstanding the vivacious character of 
the mother and the indiflerent dreamy extenor 
of the daughter something toJd ns that»the fonner 
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had never loved anything either now or in times 
past, except what was pretty and ga> , and that 
Avdotya Vasihevna was one of those natures 
which if they once love, will sacrifice their whole 
life to the one the\ lo\e 
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F\THERS MARRIAGE 


T7ATHER vkas Iort\ -eight jeirs old vhen he 
took Ai dotjn Vasilievna Epifanoi’a for 
Ills second >vilc 


I fancy that when papa came alone, m the spnng;» 
to the country, with the girls he was in that 
nenously happy and sympathetic state of mind in 
winch Ramblers usually arc when tbev have 
ceased playing alter Urge winnings He felt that 
much uncxliausted luck jcl remained for him, 
which if he did not care tocmploj it any longeron 
cards, he might expend upon general success m 
life ^foreoixr.itwasspnng , he was unexpectedly 
in possession of a good deal of money was alone 
ana had nothing to do In discussing matters with 
Jakoi, and recalling the interminable lawsuit 
with the Epifanofls and the beautiful A\’dot\a 
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which was inspired in him by the conviction that 
he was acting in a lordly way and chiefly by the 
hope of seeing a pretty woman he drove off to his 
neighbours 

1 only know that papa at his visit did not find 
Piotr Vasilievitch who was m the fields and he 
passed an hour or two with ^he ladies I can 
imagine how he overflowed with amiability ho\/ 
he charmed them as he tapped the floor with his 
soft boots whispered and made sheep s-eyes 
I can imagine too how the merry little old woman 
conceived a sudden tender affection for him and 
how animated her cold and beautiful daughter 
became 

^Vhen the maid-servant ran panting to announce 
to Piotr Vasilievitch that old Irteneff himself 
had come I can imagine how he answered angrily 

Veil what of it’ Wat iias he come for? 
and how in consequence of this he returned home 
as quietly as possible and perhaps c\‘en turning 
in to his study put on lus dirty paletot expresslj 
and sent word to the cook not to dare under 
circumstances wl atever to make any additions 
to the dinner e\'en if the ladies ordered it 

I often saw papa in Epifanoff s company after 
wards so that I can form a vivid idea of tl at 
first meeting I can imagine how in spite of tl e 
fact that papa offered to terminate that suit 
peacefully, Piotr VasilicMtch was gloomy and 
angry because he Ind sacrificed his career to 1 vs 
motl er and papa had done nothing of Hie sort 
and so did not admire him in the least and how 
papa pretending not to sec this gloom was mcrrv 
and I lawful and treated him as a wonderful 
jester which at times latlicr offended Piotr Vasd e 
\jtch thougli he could not help Melding to 1 «n 
occasionalK against his will Papi witli 1 1 ^ 
rrocliMt\ lor turning e\*crjthing into jest calKd 
Piotr \rtSilc\itch Colonel for some reason or 
other and in spite of the fact that Fpifan^^ff 
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once remarked, in my presence, reddening with 
vexation, and stuttenng even worse than usual, 
that he "was not a c(M»-co-co-IoneI. but a Iieu- 
heu-lieu'lieutenant,*’ papa called him Colonel 
agam fi\’e minutes alterwards.* 

Tiubofchka told me, that before our arriral in 
tlio village he saw the Epifanoffs every day, and 
was extremely gay. Papa, %vith liis^ faculty for 
arranging everything in a certain original, jesting, 
and at the same time simple and elegant manner, 
had got up hunting and fishing parties, and some 
fireworks, at which the Epifanoffs had been pre^nt. 
And things would have been jollier st&, said 
Liubotch^, if it had not been for that intolerable 
Piotr Vasihevitch, who pout«3 and stuttered, and 
up^t ev'eo’thing. 
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almost constantly, cxceptraf’ only paiticnlar 
moments when, all of a sudden such shjncss 
took possession of her that it made me, who was 
acquainted with the feeling, pained and sorry to 
look at her. At sucli moments she visibly feared 
every glance and mo\cment, it seemed to her 
as though everyone were staring at her, thinking 
only of her, and considered everything about I er 
improper She glanced timidly at all , the colour 
constantly flooded her lace, and retreated from it , 
and she began to talk loudly and daringly, uttering 
nonsense for the most part, and she was conscious 
of it, and conscious that everybody including 
papa was listening, and then she blushed still more 
But m such .cases, papa did not even observe the 
nonsense, but went on coughing as passionately 
as ever, and gazing at her with joyous rapture 
I observed that, although Avdotya's fits of shyness 
came upon her without any cause, they sometimes 
immediately followed the mention of some young 
and beautiful woman in papa's presence The 
constant transitions from, thoughtiubess to this 
strange, awkivard gaiety of hers, of which I have 
already spoken, the repetition of papa’s favourite 
words and turns of speech, her w'ay of continuing 
with other people discussions which had been 
begun with papa, all this would have explained 
to me the relations which existed betw een papa and 
Avdotya Vasilievna, had the person m question 
been anyone but my own father, and had I been 
a little older but I Suspected nothing, even when 
papa, on receiving m my presence a letter from 
Piotr Vasihevitch, was very much put out, and 
ceased his visits to the Eptfanoffs until the end of 
August 

At the end of August, papa again began to visit 
our neighbours , and on the day before Volodja 
and I set out for JIoscow, he announced to us tlat 
he was going to marry A^otja Vasilievna 



chapter XXXV 

BOW WE RECEIVED IRE NEWS 

and various venlicls harf h-=.« announcement, 
Mur, d,d not ro^orXSranl 'J 

KafehU sat , nth her. and only camfZ’f to 
inlh an mjured expression too t * ‘ dmner, 
she had evidentI^borro?ved* from^ hi"'® 
Lrabotchka, on the Strait T’”**'''' 

and said at dmner -thal^Se nbeerfuj, 

intently m amazcinent, and said nothiS 
After dinner, Volodya wanted to IsVa m i r. 
arm , but (earmg probaU? that thS M 'i® 
too much Lke tend^ess, he merclv tonr^ !? 
on^tte elboii, and motioned me to^the hail imh 

himself thit l^e were alone ^ satisfied 

VoIod>a and I rarely tailed to p-,/^1, r 
to face about anvthm? serious 
did happen "e felt a kiid of mutual 
and httle bot^ began to dan» m 
Volod, a expressed it . m 

I 
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consternation expressed m my eyes, he continued 
to stare at me steadily and seriously ^MtIl an ox 
pression which seemed to say, “ There s rothuig 
to be alarmed about, but we're brothers all the 
same, and must consult together upon a weighty 
family matter." I understood him, and he 
pro eeded-* 

"Papa IS going to marry the Epifano\a, jou 
know ? ’ 

I nodded, because I had already heard about it 
" It’s not nice at all " went on Volodya 
" Why ? ’ 

‘ Why?" he rephed wth \exation • ' its 
very pleasant to have such a stammering unde a 
colonel, and all those connections _ Yes, and she 
may seem good now, but that p^o^es nothing, 
and who knows what she U turn out ? Granted 
that it makes no difference to us stDl Liubotchka 
must soon come out m the world It s not very 
pleasant with such a stepmother , she even 
speaks French badly, and what manners she may 
give her ! She s a fish wife and nothing more 
even if she is good, she s a fish wife all the same,' 
concluded Volodya, evidently very much pleased 
with this appellation of " fish-wife " 

Strange as it was to me to hear Volodya thus 
calmly pass judgment on papa's choice, it struck 
me tlmt he was right 

" Why docs papa marry ? ’ I inquired 
" It s a queer story God only knows All I 
know IS, that Piotr Alexandrovitch persuaded him 
to marry, and demanded it , that papa did not 
wish to, and then he took a fancy to, out of some 
idea of cl^ivalry it's a queer story I have but 
just begun to understand father, ' w ent on Volodya 
(his calhng him " father " instead of " papa 
wounded rife deeply) , *' jes he is a very fine man 
good and intelligent, but so light minded ana firkk 
It's amazinq ' He can t look at a woman with'any 
coolness \Vhy, >ou kno\/ that he has ne^r been 
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acquainted with any ^^oman, without soon falling 
in lo%e with her. You know its so; and e\en 
With Mimi ’ 

*' What do jou mean ’ ** 

*' I tell you that I found out some time ago 
that he was m love w ith liijmi when she was young, 
wrote her lerses, and there was something between 
them Mimi suffers to this day " And Volodja 
broke into a laugh 

" It can t be so f " I said in amazement 
“ But the chief point, ' continued Volodj'a, 
becoming serious again, and beginning suddenly 
to Speak in French, ‘is how agreeable such a 
marriage will be to all our kin I And she U be 
sure to have children " 

Volodya’s sensible view, and his foresight, 
startled me so that I did not know what to say in 
reply 

Just then Lmbotchka approached us 
“ So you know ? " she asked with a glad face 
“ Yes," said Volodya , " but I am surprised 
Lmbotchka You are no longer a child in sivad 
dhng clothes how can vou feel glad that papa is 
going to many a worthless woman ? " 
laubotchka suddenly looked grave, and became 
thoughtful 

' Volodya I why do you say worthless ? How 
dare you speak so of Avdotya Vasihevna ? If 
papa IS going to marry her, she is not w orthless *' 
Well not worthless , that was only my way 
of putting it but stdl — 

"Tlieres no but still' about it" broke in 
Lmbotchka with warmth ‘I didnt say that 
the young lady you are in' love with was worthless 
How can you say it about papa and an excellent 
woman, e\ en if y ou are my eldest brother ? Don t 
say that to me you most not say it " 

' And w hv can t one judge *’ — 

' Such a father as ours must not oe 'judged,’' 
mtcrrupted Xjubotchka arain " Mimi may judge, 
but not you my eldest brother " 
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“No, you understand nothing about it jet” 
said Volodja contemptuouslv "Listen Is it 
a good thing that some Epifanov’a Diimtclka, 
should tahe the place of your dear mother ’ ” 
Ijubotchka remained silent for a minute, and 
then all at once tears rose to her e>es 

“I knen that you were proud, but I did not 
know that jou \ ere so wicked,' said she, and left 
us 

“ V bulkii I ’ * said Volodya, pulling a gravely 
comical face, and with troubled eyes “ Just try 
to argue with them,” be went on, as though re- 
proachmg hunself for bavmg forgotten hunself 
to such a degree as to make up his mmd to con- 
descend to a conversation with Liubotchka 
The weather was bad on the following day, and 
neither papa nor the ladies had come down for 
their tea when I entered the drawing room There 
had been a cold autumnal ram dunng the night , 
the remams of the clcu^, w^ch had been emptying 
themselves over night, were still fljing across 
the sky , the sun wluch bad already risen quite 
high shone dimly through them, and rerealed 
itself by a bright circle It wras windy, damp, 
and cold The door into the garden was open . 
pools of the night ram were dry mg on the pa\ ement 
of the terrace, which was black with moisture 
The wind was svvingmg the open door back and 
forth on its hinges , the paths were damp and 
muddy , the old birches, with their bare white 
boughs, the bushes and the grass, the nettles, the 
currante, the elder, with the pale side of its leaves 
turned outwards, all rustled and waved about, 
and seemed anxious to tear themselves from their 
roots round yellow leaves flew, tvnsting and 
chasing each other, from the linden alley , and 
as they became wet through, spread themselves 
out on the road, and on the ciamp, dark-green 
aftermatK ctf the meadow ily thoughts were 

•Noasense in the secret Jargon explained in cLap xxix 
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occupied uith my father’s second marriage, from 
the point of view from which Volodj’a had looked 
at it The future of my sister, our future, and e\ en 
that of my father, promised nothing good to me. 
I was troubled by the thought that an, outsider, 
a stranger, and, most of all, a young woman, 
who had no nght to it, should all at once take the 
place, in many respects — of whom? She was a 
simple young lady, and she was talong the place 
of my dead mother 1 I was sad, and my father 
seemed to me more and more guilty At that 
moment, I heard his voice and Volodya's talking 
in the butler's pantry I did not want to see my 
father just at that moment, and I passed out 
through the door , but Liubotchka came for me, 
and said that papa was asking for me 
Ho was standing in the drawing room, resting 
one hand on the piano, and ganng in my direction 
impatiently, and at the same time gra\eJy. Tliat 
joyous evpression of youth and happiness which 
I had observed upon his face during all this period 
waanottl c'cnow He looked troubled Volodya 
was walking about the room with a pipe in hi5 hand 
I w ent up to my father, and said good morning to 
lum 
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my wKnil'l I'Kitafed) " with 

StiS eS H Pi '"I'''''- “ “= t6ses my 

un cliivrTn I before us, aud J 

to smolce, and .need I'llP'r continued 

" So mv frifln.i- « ** ? 'vith drooping head 
dc™"J: cZt'J r ytme ctf min has 

couched ami “ >>0 blushed and 

Tlic?c were (Mrs mT*' hand and muie 

observed that 'V* T® ==‘“5 ■* . end I 

Volodya, wfm Jas at S’''* 

the moment P'® 

trembC ^ of this 

strange thoMP>,f me painfully, and a 

stdl more • ?ft me 

served m thought came to me that papa had 
as^as vven been a brave officer, 

haiS .S w Untamed Jus large, muscular 

and He pressed mine vigorously , 

Su1;/^ik^ suddenly to& 

^ubotchka s black head m both hands, and begin 
to kiss her on the eyes Volodya pretended to 
crop his pipe, and, stooping over, lie slyly wip^ his 
eyes with liis fist, and left the room, maJnn p an' 
edort to do so unobserved. 
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'^HE wedding was to take place in two weeks , 
but our lectures had Mgun, and Volodja 
and I went back to Moscow at the beginning of 
September The Nekhhudofis had also rettimed 
from the country Dmitn (we had promised when 
we parted to ^vnte to each other, and of course we 
had not done so a single time) immediately came 
to me and we decided that, on the foUowmg day, 
he should take me to the university for tny first 
lecture 

It was a bnlUaut, sunny day 
As soon as I entered the auditorium, I felt that 
my personality disappeared m this throng of gay 
joung fellows which undulated noisily through all 
the doors and corridors in the bnUiant sunlight 
The sensation of knowing that I was a member of 
this large company was \cry pleasant But \'ery 
few among all these individuals were known to me, 
and the acquaintance was lumted to a nod of the 
head and the words, "How are vou, Irteneff ? ” 
Stub all around me they were shaking hands with 
each other and chatting — ivords of fnendship, 
smdes, good wdl 3ests, showered from all quarters 
ETCrywherc I was conscious of the bond whicji 
united all this youthful company, and I felt sid 
that this bond had mi&sed me m some way But 
this was onij a momentary impression On the 
other hand in consequence of it and otthe ^-exation 
engendered by it, I csen ve^ speediij disco\'Crcd 
that it was a \ery good thing for nje I did not 
belong to this ouiri socieb that I must'haw my 
573 
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o\Mi little circle of nice people . and J seated mj self 
on the third bench, where sat Count B , Baron Z , 
Prince P., Inn, and otlier gentlemen of that das*, 
of ■whom I knew only Inn and the Count. I set 
about obsemng all that went on around me. 
SemenoiT, with his grey, rumpled hair and -Ins 
white teeth, and with lus coat unbuttoned, sat not 
far from me, leaning as usual upon his elbows, and 
gnawing at a pen Tiic gymnasist, who had passed 
first in the examination was sitting upon the first 
bench, with lus neck still bound up m the black 
neckcloth, and playing with a silver watch key 
upon his satin vest Ikonin, who had got into the 
university, was seated on the highest bench, m blue 
trousers winch hid his boots, laughing and shouting 
that he was on Parnassus Ilinka, who, to my 
amazement, saluted me not only coldly, but even 
scornfully, as if desirous of reminding me that vie 
were all equal here, seated himself m front of me, 
and, putting up lus thm legs upon the bench m a 
particularly free and easy way (for my benefit, 
as it seemed to me), chitted with another student, 
and glanced at me now and then 

The Ivm parly beside me conversed m French 
These gentlemen seemed to me frightfully stupid 
Ev ery word of their conversation which I overheard 
not only seemed to me senseless but incorrect, 
simply not French at all ('* Cc n'est pas franfats,' 

_ I saiQ to myself in my own mind) , and the atti- 
tudes, speeches, and behaviour of Semenoff, Ilinka, 
and others, seemed to me ignoble, ungentlemanly, 
not “ comme tl faut " 

I did not belong to any company , and conscious 
of my isolation, and my unfitness for making 
approaches, I became angry One student on the 
bench m front of me was biting his nails, which 
were all red witli hangnails , and tlas so much 
disgusted me that I even moved to a seat some 
distance away from Urni But m luy inmost soul 
I rememb’r’that this first day was a very doleful 
one for me. 
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When the professor entered and all began to 
rustle about then became silent I remember that I 
extended my satirical vien of things to the professor, 
and I was surprised that the professor should begin 
his lecture with an introductory phrase which had 
no sense according to my opinion I n-antcd the 
lecture to begin at the e^ and to be so uise tl at 
nothing could be cut out nor a single u ord added to 
it Having been undeceived m this respect I 
immediately sketched eighteen profiles joined 
together in a circle like a wreath under the heading 
First Lecture inscnbed m the handsomely 
bound note book which I had brought with me and 
only moved my linnd across the paper now and then 
so that the professor (who I was convinced was 
pay mg a great deal of attention to mo) might think 
that I was writing Having decided dunng this 
same lecture that it was net necessary to write 
down everything that every professor said and 
l\ at It would even be stupid to do so I kept to 
that rule during the whole of mv course 
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my comrade, (o my amazement, suddenly became 
pioud and cold tov\ards roe ro consequence of tic 
news of my relation'^hip viUi Prince Ivan 
We Ind among us a student maintained at the 
expense of the crown Operoff, a modest, extremely 
capable and zealous young man, who always gave 
Ins hand to everyone like a board, w ithout bending 
Ins fingers or making any movement with it, so th?f 
the jesters among his comrades sometimes si col 
'bancs with him in the same way, and called it 
shaking hands "like a board" I almost always 
sat beside him, and we frequently conversed 
Operoff pleased me particularly by the free opinions 
"to which he gaye utterance, about the proiessor? 
He defined, m a very clear and categoncal manner, 
the merits and defects of each professor s instruc- 
tion and he even ridiculed t)iem sometimes 
which produced a particularly strange and startling 
effect upon me, as it came from his y cry small mouth 
in his quiet voice Keverthclcss, he carefully 
wrote down all the lectures, without exception, in 
his minute hand We had begun to make friends, 
we had decided to prepare our lessons togetler, and 
his small, grey, short sighted eyes had already 
begun to turn to me with pleasure, when I went ard 
«;eated myself beside hun m my own place But I 
found it necessary to explain to him once, in the 
cou'-se of conversation, that when my mother was 
dying she had begged my father not to send us 
to any institutions supported by the crown, ard 
that all crown scholars, though they might be very 
learned, were not at all the thing for me " Ce ne 
soul pas dts gens commf if fani, ’ " Tliey are not 
genteel," said I, *lanmienng, and conscious that 
1 blushed for some reason or other Operoff said 
nothing to me , but at succeeding lectures he did 
not greet me first, did not offer me lus hand, did not 
address me, and when I seated myself m my place 
he rested his head sideways on his liand and ^red 
oyer his bbots, pretending that he did not see me. 

I was surprised at Operoff s causeless coldness. 
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But I considered it improper for a joung m&n ol 
J>oocl birth to coax the crown student Oi^erofT • 
2nd I left him in peace, although hiS cooincs'i 
gne\ed me I must confess Once i arrived 
earlier than he, and as the lecture was by a favourite 
professor, and the students who ivere not In tl r* 
habit of attending lectures had flocked to it. and all 
the seats were occupied, I sat down m Opc-ofl s 
place, laid m> note books on the desk, and \\ ent out. 
On mv return to the auditonum I was surprised to 
find my note books removed to the rear bench, and 
C^rott seated in his own place I remarked to 
bun thit I had laid my books there 
^ 1 don t know, he retorted, suddenly flashing 
up and not glancing at me 

' I tell j ou that I placed my books there ' said I 
purposely struing to get heated, and thinking to 
irishten him with my boldness “ E-rerybody saw 
it ' I added, glancing round at the students , but 
although many of them looked at me w ith curiosity , 
no one replied 

' Places are not purchased here , the one who 
comes first takes his seat ' said OpetoH settling 
himseli nngnlj m his place, and casting a fleeting 
and agitated glance upon me 

" Tliat means that jou are ill bred," said J 
It seemed as though Operoff muttered something 
it e\cn seemed as though he muttered that I was 
a stupid little bo> ' but I cerfainlj did not heir 
jt And what would ha\-e been the good if I had 
heard it ? should wc rc\-i!e each other like rustic 
louts 5 (I was serj fond of the word inarant 
and it served me as an answer and a solution m 
many a complicated afiair ) Pctliaps I might liave 
said something more , but just then the door 
slammed and the professor, m his blue frock,<oat, 
went to Ins desk with a scrape of his/oot 

However, when I needled the note books befo e 
theexammalions Operoff remembcnrehisprom.se 
offered me h s, and invited me to sti u\ Ihcm wi‘h 
him 
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ATFAIRS or THE HEART 

A FFAIRS of the heart engrossed my attention 
^ ^ a good deal m the courec of the winter 
I was m love three times Once I fell passionately 
in Io\'c with a very plump lady who rode in the 
Freytag ridmg-schooh m consequence of which I 
went to the school every Tuesaay and Friday — 
the days on which she rode — m order to gaze at 
her ; hut on every occasion I was so much afraid 
that she would see me. and lor that reason lalwat^ 
• stood so far aw ay from her, and fled so precipitately 
from the places which she might ha^e to pass, 
and turned aside so negligently when she glanced 
m my direction, that I did not ct'en get a good look 
at her face, and to this day I do not know w hctlicr 
she tvas actually pretty or not 
DubkoR, who was acquainted with this lady, 
once caught me at tlie school hiding behind a 
footman, and the fur cloaks which ho was carrying , 
and having learned of my passion from Dmitri, 
he so frightened me with a proposal to introduce 
me to this amazon, tliat I fled headlong from the 
place , and the very idea that he had told her 
about me prcvxnted my ever danng to enter tlie 
school again, or even to hide behind the bclcys. 
from the fear of her seeing me 

WTien I was in lovcwithstrangcrs^and especially 
with mamedVomen, I vv^s ovcrwlelmcd with a 
shyness which was a tl onsand times more powerful 
than thal«.s!f^ch I liad ex|>erienccd In Sonitchka's 
ca«e. I feared, more than anv thing ej e rn t! c 
17S 
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world that the object of my lo%e would disco\er 
It and even my existence It seemed to me that 
d she heard of the sentiments which I entertained 
tow ards her it w ould be such an insult to her that 
she would ne\er be able to forgive me And m 
fact if that amazon bad known in detail how 
when I peeped at her from behind tJie lackeys I 
meditating seizing her and carrying her off to 
the country and how I intended to live there with 
her and what I ivished to do she might perhaps 
with justice have felt very much insulted But 
I could not clearly imagme that if she knew me 
she would not also mstantly know all my thoughts 
and that therefore there was nothing disgraceful 
in simph making her acquaintance 

I fell m love with Somtchka again when I saw 
her with my sister My second Jove for her had 
passed away long ago but I fell m love for the 
third tune because Liubotchka gave me a volume 
of verses which Somtchka had copied m which 
many gloomilj amorous passages from I^rmon 
toffs Demon were underlined in red ink and 
had fiov/ers placed to mark them Recalling 
how Volo(3>a had kissed hts ladyloves little 
purse the >ear before I tned to so the same 
and in fact when alone in my room m the evening 
I fell into reveries and pressed my lips to the 
flowers as I gazed upon them I was conscious 
of a certain agreeably tearful 'sentiment and felt 
m love again or at least fancied I did for several 
da\s 

And finally I fell m love for the third time that 
winter with the young lady with whom Volodj-a 
was in love and who v isitM at our house As I 
now recalf that >oung hdy there was nothuig 
pretty about her and nothing of that particular 
beauty which generally pleased me She w«s tl c 
daughter of a \ ell known mtellectual and learned 
ladv^ of Moscow she was small thin with long 
blonde curls in the English fashion a! dn bnihant 
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complexion Everybody said that tlis joung 
lady was more cle\er and learned than her mother 
but I could form no judgment whatever on this 
point tor feeling a kind of passion fraught terror 
at the thought of her cleverness and learning I 
only spoke to her once and that with inexpressible 
trepidation But the ecstasy of Volodja who was 
never restrained by the presence of otlers m the 
expression of his raptures was communicated to 
me with such force that I felljpassionatclj m love 
with the young woman As 1 felt tl at the news 
that hrQihcr% u.crc in /etc vnlh the same ywing 
woman viould not be agreeable to Volodya I 
did not mention my love to him But on tl c 
contrary that which afforded me the greatest 
satsfaction in this sentiment v^as that our love 
was so pure that although its object was one and 
the same charming being “we should remain 
fnends and ready should the emergency occur 
to sacrifice for each other It appeared however 
with regard to the readiness for saenfipe that 
Volodya did not share iny feeling at all for he 
was so passionately enamoured that he wanted to 
slap a genuine diplomat s face and challenge him 
to a duel because he was to marry her so it was 
said It was very agreeable to me to sacrifice 
my feelings probably because it cost no effort since 
-I had only spoken to the young lady once and that 
m a fantastic kmd of way about the worth of 
scientific music and my Ioto pas ed away cn 
the following week as I made no endeavour to 
cherish it 
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social pleasures to uhich I had dreamed 
of devoting myself when I entered the uni- 
versity, in imitation of my elder brother, quite 
disenchanted me during the winter. Volodya 
danced a great deal, papa also v.ent to balls with 
his young wife ; but they must ha\-e considered 
me still too youthful or unfitted for such pleasures, 
and no one introduced me in those houses where 
balls were gj\‘en. In spite of my promise of frank- 
ness to Dmitri, I did not speak to anyone, even 
to him, of my desire to go to balls, and of how it 
pained and vexed oie that I was forgotten, and' 
evidently regarded as a philosopher, nhfeh I 
pretended to be in consequence. 
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I V, anted to put on cliamois leather gIo%cs, ar- 
ranged mj natch for me in^a particular \\a\ , and 
earned ire off to tl e liair-drcsscr s on the KTuznet- 
zky bridge They curled my hair Volodja 
stepped off, and vicntd me from a distance 

Tlicre, that s good but can t you flatten down 
the hair wlere it parts on the crown ? ” he said, 
turning to the hairdresser _ 

But in spite ot all M Charles s anointing of my 
tuft with some gummy essence, it stood up the 
same as ever when I put on my hat ,*■ and altogether' 
my appearance when curled seemed to me much 
uglier than before My only salvation was an 
affectation of negligence Only in this way could 
I manage to look like anything whatevei 

Volodya, it appears was of the same opinion 
for he begged tr e to get nd of the curls , and when 
I had done this and still did not look well he did 
not glance at me again but was sdent and gloomy 
all the way to the Komakofls’ house ^ 

I entered the Komakoffs apartments boldly 
with Volodja but when the Princess invited me 
to dance and I said, for some reason or other, 
that I did not dance, in spite of the fact that I 
lad come with the sole idea of dancing a very 
great deal I grew timid and when I was left 
alone v ith people whom I did not know, I lapsed 
into my ordinary insunnountable and ever 
increasing sh> ness I remained dumb m one place 
the entire evening 

During the w’alta one of the Princesses came up 
to me and, with the official amiability whffch was 
common to the entire family asked me why I 
was not dancing ? I remember how shy I grew at 
this question but how at the same time and 
quite involuntarily so far as I was concerned 
a self-satisfied smile spread over my countenance, 
and I begafi to utter such nonsense m pompous 
French full of parentheses that it makes me 
asl amedt to- remember it now after the lapse of 
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ten >ears The music must have thus acted upon 
me, exciting my nerves ird drowning, as I sup ' 
posed, the not very mtellgTiJe portion of my 
speech I said something about the highest 
society, about the fnvolity of men and vvoiren , 
and at last I got so entangled that I caire to a 
standstill in the middle of a word m some sentence 
or other, which there was no possibihty of com-' 
pletmg 

Even the Pnncess, wlio was worldly by nature, 
became confused, and gazed reproachfully at me 
I smiled At that critical moment, Volodya, who 
had perceived that I was speaking with warmth, 
and probably wanted to know how I was making 
up for not dancing by my conv ersation, approached 
us with DubkoBf On perceinng my smuing face 
and the frightened mien of the Princess, and 
hearing the frightful stuff with which I wound up, 
he reddened and turned away The Prmcess 
rose and leh me I went on smiling, but suffered 
so much from the consciousness of my stupidity, 
that I was ready to sink through the earth, and 
I felt the necessity of making some movement, 
at any cost, and of saying something to effect 
a cliange in my position I went up to Dubkoff, 
and inquued it he had danced many waltzes with 
her By this I seemed to be jesting and m a merry 
mood, but in reality I was beseeching the assistance 
of that very Dubkoff to whom I had shouted 
" Silence 1 ' during the dinner at Jahr s Dubkoli 
pretended not to hear me and turned aside I 
approached Votodja, and said with an effort and 
tr^ng to impart a jesting tone to my voice, “ \\ ell, 
how now, Volod) a ? have I got m>'scU up gor- 
geously ? ' But Volodva looked at me as much 
as to sa>, *' "^ou don t talk like that to me when we 
arc alone,” and he walked away Jrom mo in 
silence, evidently feanng that I should sliU get 
ratosonie^dillicurty. 

" My God 1 oi> brother also deserts ire ’ 1 

thought 
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'But, for some reason, 1 had not the strength 
to take my departure. I stood on gloomdv. 
till the end of the evening, in one place ; and only 
when everj'one crowded -into the ante-room as 
they dispersed, and the footman hooked my coal 
on the tip of my hat, so that it tiltedmp, I laughed 
in a sicUy way through my tears, and said, without 
addressing anyone m particular, “ How graceful 
it is 1 •* 
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A LTHOUGH I had not as yet, in consequence 
of Dmitns influence, gu'en myself up to the 
ssual pleasures of students, which are called 
carouses, it had been my lot once, during the course 
of this winter, to taV.e part m such a meny making , 
and I earned away with me a not wholly agreeable 
impression This is the way it happened 
One day, dunng a lecture at the beginning of the 
year, Baron Z , a tall, blonde young man. with a 
very senous egression upon his regular features, 
invited us all to his house to pass an evening as 
comrades together AU of us meant, of course, all 
the members of our class who were more or less 
comme tlfaul. among whose number, of course, 
neither Grap nor Semenoff nor Operoff were 
included, nor any o! the meaner fellows Volodya 
smiled contemptuously when he heard thaf' I was 
going to a carouse of first-year men , but I ex- 
pected great and remarkable pleasure from this to 
me entirely no%el mode of passing the tunc, and I 
was at Baron Z 's punctually at eight o’clock— tl.c 
hour mdicatcd 

Baron Z , m a white s-est and with hfs coat 
unbuttoned.'vasieceivmghisguestsmrhe brilliantly 
lighted hall and drawing room of the small house m 
which his parents dw>eH , they bad g»vun up the 
state apartments to him for that erTnmg's fcstirity. 
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In the corridor the heads and dresses of curious 
maids \\ ere usiblc and in the pan trj the drc<s of a 
Hd> ^^hom I took to Iks tl e Baroness hcr'clf 
flashed by once 

Tlic guests uerc twenty in murber and were all 
students withthccxccplionof lIcrtFrost who had 
come with Imo and a tall ruddj<omplexiorcd 
gentleman in plain clotl es who attended to the 
banquet and who was known to eacrjbody as a 
relatiic of tl e Baron and a former student at the 
Unuersity of Dorpat Tl e over brilliant illumma 
tion and the usual regal decoration of tlic state 
apartments produced a chilling effect at first upon 
tnis youthful company all of whose members 
involuntarily kept cIo«e to the walls with the 
exception of a few bold spirits and the student from 
Dorpat who had already unbuttoned lus waistcoat 
and seemed to be m every room and m every comer 
of cv ery room at one and the same time and to fill 
the whole apartment with tl e sound of his resonant 
and agreeable and never silent tenor voice But 
the fellows either remained silent or modestly 
discussed the professors the sciences the examina 
tions and serious and interesting subjects on the 
whole Everyone w.ithout exception stared at the 
door of the suppei rcom and with an expression 
which though they all strove to hide it said Wliy 
it s tune to begin * I also felt that it was time to 
begin and I awaited the begtnntftg with impatient 
joy 

After tea which the footman handed round to the 
guests the Dorpat student asked Frost m Eussian — 

Do you know how to make punch Frost ? 

Oh yes ' replied Frost wriggling his calves 
but the Dorpat student^again addressed him in 
Russian 

Then set about it (be called him thou as a 
fellow -student at Dorpat) and Frost then burned 
from tb^ drawing room to the supper room from 
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the supper-room to the dravnng room, with great 
strides oi his curbed and muscular legs , and there 
speedily made its appearance on the fable a large 
soup tureen, and in it a ten pound loaf of sugar, 
surrounded by three student-daggers laid crossw ise 
During this time, Baron 2 had kept incessantly 
approaching all the guests, who were assembled 
in the drainng room, and saying to all, with an 
immovably serious face and m almost the same 
words, “ Come, gentlemen, let ns mutually drink to 
brotherhood in student fashion, orueshall have no 
comradeship at all m our class And, m fact, the 
Dorpat student, after faking off his coat, and 
rolling his white shirt sleeves high above his white 
elbows, and planting his feet far apart m a decided 
fashion, had already set fire to the rum m the soup- 
tureen. 

“ Put out the lights, gentlemen I " cned the 
Dorpat student suddenly, as loudly and pleasantly 
as he could have done 11 we had all shouted Bu 
we all gazed silently at the soup tureen and at tte 
Dorpat student's white shirt, and all felt that the 
solemn moment had arrived 

" Extinguish the hghts. Frost I " cried the 
Dorpat student again and m German, hav’ing 
evidently become very much heated Frost and 
all the rest of us set about extinguishing the candles 
AU was dark m the room, only the w hite sleev es and 
the hands which lifted the loaf of sugar on the 
daggers were illuminated by the bluish flame The 
Dorpat student s voice was no longer alone heard, 
as talking and laughter proceeded from every 
quarter of the room Ifany took off their coats 
(especially those who had fine and perfectly clean 
shirts) I did the same and understood that 
tt had begun Although nothing joDy had happened 
so far I was firmly convinced that it would be 
capital when we had drank a glass of thg beverage 
.Vxhwb diad Jvifin ^irgnared 
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The beverage was a success The Dorpat studcnl 
poured the punch into glasses, spotting the table s 
good deal m the process, and Shouted, ” Now 
gentlemen give your hands 1 " And each tune that 
we took a full sticky glass in our hands, the 
Dorpat student and Frost^truck up a German 
song, m which the exclamation ‘'jiichhel” vas 
frequently repeated , we joined m discordantly, 
began to clink our glasses, to shout at the top of our 
■voices, to praise the punch, or by preierence 
simply to quaff the sweet, strong liquor There 
was nothing to wait for now, therefore the carouse 
w'as in full swing I had already drunk a full glass 
of punch they poured me another , my temple* 
began to throb the fire seemed crimson, everyone 
was shouting and laughing around me but sfill it 
not only did not seem joUy, but I was even con 
vmcod that I and everyone else, was bored and 
that I and the others considered it indispensable, 
for some reason or other, to pretend that it was 
very jolly The only one who could not ha\e been 
dissimulating was the Dorpat student He grew 
constantly redder and more talkative, filled 
everyonea glass and spilled more and mori punch 
on the table, which became all sweet and sticky. 

I do not remember m quite what order things 
occurred, but I recollect that I was awfully fond of 
Frost and the Dorpat student that- evening, that 
I learned a German song by heart, and kissed them 
both on their sweet bps 1 also recollect that I 
hated the Dorpat student that same evening, and 
wanted to fling a chair at him but refrained I 
recollect, that m action to the consciousness of 
the insubordination of all riy»hmbs, which 1 had 
experienced at Jahr s, my bead ached and swam 
so that e\<enirg that I was avduUy afraid I was 
going t« die that very mmute I also recollect 
that w^ aU seated oursclics on the floor, for some 
reason or ether, flourished our arms in imitation 
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of oare.-sang " Adown our Mother Volga/* and tiiat, 
rnoantimc, I was thinking that it v,'as not at all 
necMsar^’ to do so. Furthennore, I recollect that, 
^ V floor, I hooked one leg around the 

other, stretched ni 3 ’seU out in gyps^vr fashion, 
twisted someone’s neck, and thought that it would 
not have happened if lie had not been drunk. I 
rcmem^r too,_that we had supper, and drank 
something else ; that I went out into the court- 
yard to refresh 'mj'self, and my bead felt cold ; 
and that I noticed when I went away tiiat it was 
dreadfully dark, that the step of my drozhky 
iProlySlf'a) had become steep and shppery, and 
that it was impossible to hold on to Ruzma, 
because he had become weak, and swayed about 
hke a rag. But I remember chiefly, that in the 
course of^the e\'8nmg I constantly felt that I was 
behaving very stupidly in feigning to be %^ry jolly, 
to be s’ery fond of drinjong agreat deal, and did not 
tliink of being drunk, and all the tune I felt that the 
others were bcha\mg very foolishly in pretending 
the same. It seemed to me that it w as disagreeable 
for each one individually, as it was for me ; but as 
each supposed that he alone experienced this 
disagreeable sensation, he considered himself 
bound to feign gaiety in order not to interfere W'lth 
tlie general jolhty. Moreover, strange to say, I felt 
that dissimulation ivas incumbent on me simply 
because three bottles of champagne at ten roubles 
apiece, and ten bottles of rom at four roubles, had 
been poured into the soup-tureen, which amounted 
to seventy roubles, besides the supper. I was so 
fully convinced of this, that I was very much, 
surprised the next day at the lecture, when my 
comrades « ho had been at Baron Z's not only u ere 
not ashamed to mention that they had J>een there, 
tat talked about the party so that other students 
couM hear. They said that it was a splendid 
carouse ; that the Dorpat fellows were great hands 
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at these things^ and that twenty men had drunk 
forty bottles o! rum between them and that many 
had been left for dead under the tables I could not 
understand why they talked about jt, and even bed 
about themselves. 
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rRirsDsmp with the NEKHuuDorrs 

TAXJRIXG ihe 'Njnlcr, I ftot onl> sa%s a great 
tleal of Dmitn, who came to our hou‘^c 
quite frequentlj.but of all his family, with whom I 
^gan to associate 

Tlie Nekhhudoffs, the mother, aunt, and daughter, 
passed all thcir e\ ctungs at home , and the Princess 
(iked to have young people come to see her jq the 
tvemng, men of the sort, as she expressed Jt, who 
were capable of passing a whole evening without 
cards and dancing But there must hare been 
s-ery few such men , lor I rarely met any xusitors 
there, though I went there nearly every evening 
I became accustomed to the members of this 
familj, and to their vanous dispositions, and had 
already formed a clear conception of their mutual 
relations I became accustomed to their rooms and 
furniture , and when there were no guests I felt 
myself perfectly at my ease, except on the occasions 
i/iien iwas left alone m the room with Varenka. 
It still seemed to me as if, although not a very pretty 
girt she would like very much, to have me fall m 
love with 1 er Bat even this agitation began to 
pass off S’ e had such a natural appearance of not 
canng whethe*" she talked to me, or to her brother, » 
or Liubov Sergieevna that I acquired the habit 
of looking upon her as upon a person to whom it 
was not at all either disgraceful or dangerous to 
show tLe pleasure which I took in her society 
During the whole period of my acquarfifance with 
*• xqt 
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and among others Volodya and Dubkoff, I retired 
into the background m a self satisfied u ay, and w itli 
a certain calm consciousness of pov,er, as a man 
of the house , I did not talk, but merely listened 
to what others said And everything that u’as 
said seemed to me so incredibly stupid, that I 
^inwardly wondered how* such an intelligent, 
* logical woman as tl 0 Princess, and all her logical 
family, could listen to such folly, and reply to 
it Had it then occurred to me to compare what 
others said with what I said myself when I was 
alone, I should certainly not have marvelled, in 
the least I sliould have marvelled still less if 
I had believed tliat the raembere of our household 
— Avdotya, VasUievna, Liubotchka, and Katenka 
— ^wfre fust bke all other women, and no worse 
than any others . and if I had recalled the fact 
that Dubkoff, Katenka, and Avdotya Vasihevna 
had con\ ersed together for whole evenings, laughing 
merrily; and how, on nearly every occasion, 
Dubkoff, desiring to get up a discussion on some- 
thing, recited, with feeling, the verses, "Au 
banquet de la vie mfortun6 convive,'** or extracts 
from *' The Demon " ,t ond what nonsense they 
talked, on the whole, and with how much pleasure 
for several hours together 

When there were visitors of course Varenka 
paid less attention to inc than when we were alone , 
and then there was no mu<ic or reading, which 
1 was very fond of listening to In conversing 
w ith visitors, she lost what was for me her chief 
charm — her calm dehberation and simphcitj I 
remember w hat a strange surprise her epnv ersations 
with my brothq" Volodja, about the theatre and 
the weather, w«e to me I knew ti at Volod 5 a 
avoided and dcs^xjed commonplace more than 
an>dhing else in the worid , ,Varcnka, also, alwajs 
ridiculed k jpocntically a^rbing discussions about 

•An unfortunate the banquet of life 

tA celebrated poem b> I-crmontofl * 
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thc\scathcr and so forth then whj when thev 
■came toijCthcT did they constants ntter the most 
intolerable absurdities and that too as though 
Ihej were ashamed of each other? I went into 
a pn\-ate nge with Varenka after c\ery such 
con'versation ridiculed the visitors on the following 
day but took still greater pleasure m being alone 
m the Nekhliudoff family circle 
At all events I began to take more pleasure in 
being vnth Dmitri in his mothers drawingroom 
than alone face to face with him. 



CHAPTER XLI 

FRIENDSHIP WITH THE NEXHUUDOFFS 


J UST at that time, my friendship with Umitn 
hung by a thread I had begun criticising 
him too long ago not to find that he had faQmgs , 
but, m our eirly youth, ue love with the passions 
only, and only care for perfect people But as 
soon as the mist of passion begins to decrease 
little by little, or as soon as the clear rays of judg- 
ment oegin to pierce it, and uc involuntarjy 
behold the object of our passion m his real aspect, 
with his merits and his shortcomings, the snort* 
comings alone strike us in a vivid and exaggerated 
manner, as something unexpected , the feehng 
of attraction towards novelty, and the hope this 
feelmg may be found in others, encourage in us not 
onlj coolness towards but repugnance for the 
former object of our passion, and >ve desert hun 
without compunction, and hasten to seek some new 
perfection If it was not precisely this which 
nappened to me in my connection with Dmitri, 
It was bci ause I ivas only bound to him by 1 is 
obstinate, pedantic, and intellectual affection, 
rather than any heartfelt affection which I was 
too much ashamed to be false to We were bound, 
moreover, by our strange rule of frankness \Ve 
were afraid, that, if wc parted, all the moral secrets 
which v.e had confided to eadi oUier and some of 
which were dishonourable to us, would lea\c us too 
much m each others power Besides, our rule 
of franhjiess, as was ewdent to us had not been 
xq6 
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obsCn*cd for a long timo and it embirrasscd 
us nnd brought about strange relations betr-ecn 
us 

Almost e\-erj time I uent to see Dmitri that 
Winter I found mth him one of his comrades at 
tie uni\'ersitj 1 student named Bezobjedoff 
^\lth whom he studied Bezobjedoff wasa short 
thin pockmarked man with %’er 5 small hands 
were covered wath freckles and a great mass 
of ui^empt red hair He was always very ragged 
and dirty he was unculln-ated and he e\en 
studied badly Dmitns relations with him were 
like his relations with L!Ubo\ Sergicema incom 
prehensible to me The sole reason why he could 
have selected him from among all his comrades 
and ha\e become intimate with him was that 
there was not a student in the whole univcrsi^ 
who was uglier in appearance than Bezobyedofi 
But It must have been precisely for that reason that 
Dmitn (fiuad it agreeable to exhibit fnendship 
for him in spite of everybody In hss whole 
intercourse with this student the haughty senti 
ment was expressed It s nothing to me who you 
are you are all the same io me 1 hke him and 
of course he s all right 

I was surprised that he did not 6nd it hard to 
put Such constant constraint upon himself and 
that the unfortunate Bezobjedoff endured hus 
awHiard position Tins fnendship did not please 
me at all 

Once I went to Draitn s m the evening for the 
purpose of spending the evening in his mother s 
drawingroom with him in conversation and m 
listening to Varenkas singing or reading but 
Bezoby edoff w as sitting upstair^ D^itn replied 
to me in a sharp tone that he could not come dowm 
because he had company as I could see for myself 
‘And what fun is t’^ere there? be* added 

xt s much better to sit here and chat Although 
the idea of sitting and diking with Bezobyedofi 
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for a couple of hours did not attract me, I could 
not make up my mind to go to the drawing-room 
alone, and \exed to the soul at my friend’s 
eccentricity, I seated myself m a rotlting-chair, 
and began to rock m silence Lwas ^ery much 

E revoked with Dmitri and with BezoSyedoff, 
ecause they had deprived me of the pleasure of 
'going downstairs I wanted to see whether 
Bezobyedoff would take his departure soon ; and 
I felt angry with him and Dmitn as I listened in 
Silence to their conversation “ A very agreeable 
guest ' sit dowTi with him • ” thought I, when the 
footman brought tea, and Dmitn had to ask 
Bezobyedoff five times to take a glass, because the 
timid visitor considered himself bound to decline 
the first and second glasses, and to say, " Help 
yourself *’ Dmitn, with a visible effort engaged 
his visitor in conversation, into winch be made 
several vain efforts to drag me But 1 preserved 
& gferomy Sfteno? 

“ There is nothmg to be dcre ' let no one dare 
to suspect from my face that I am at all bored ' 
I reflected mentally to Dmitn as 1 rocked myself 
silently and regularly m my chair I fanned the 
flame of quiet hatred towards my friend within 
me more and more " \Vhat a fool 1 " I thought 
of him " He might have spent a delightful 
evening ivith hiS dear relations, but no, he sits 
here with this beast'i and now the time is past, 
it IS already too latelo go to the drawmg-roora , ” 
and I peeped at my friend from behind the edge 
of my chair Tfis hands, his attitude, his neti. 
and especially the nape of it, and his knees, seemed 
so repulsive that I could have taken great delight 
at" that moment in doing somethmg to mortify 
him, e\ren*soTOething extremely disagreeable 
At length Bezobyedoff rose, but Dmitn could 
not at ^onf e part from so agreeable a guest He 
proposed to him that he should spend the night 
there ; to which, fortunately, Eczobj edoff did not 
consent, and departed 
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After having seen him off, Dmitri returned ; 
and smiling brightly m a seU-satisfied v'ay, and 
rubbing his hands^ probably because he bad kept 
up his character, and because 1 e had at last got 
nd of his ennm, he began to jace the room, glancing 
at me from time to time He U’as still more 
repulsive to me. "How dare he walk and smile ? 
thought I 

Why are j'ou angry ^ *’ said he suddenly, 
haltmg m front of me 

*' I am rot angry at all, ' 1 answered as one 
alwaj-s answers on such occasions " I am only 
\exed that you shduld dissimulate with me and 
Beaobjedoff, and v ith 3 ourself ” 

"What nonsense 1 I ne\€r dissimulate with 
"anyone ’ 

"I have not forgotten our rule of frankness, 

I speak openly to 30U I am convinced that 
that BezobjedofI is as intolerable to you as to me, 
because he is stupid, and God know^ what else , 
but you like to put on airs before him “ 

" No I and, in the first place, Bezobyedoff is a 
very fine fellow " 

"And I tell you, jes , I will even go so far as 
to say to 50U that your friendship with Liubov 
Sergicevna is also founded on the fact that she 
considers you a god ” 

" And I tell you no " 

“ But I tell you, yes, because I know it by my 
own case,” I replied w illi the warmth of suppressed 
vexation and desirous of disarming him by my 
fratdmcss "I have told you, and I repeat it, 
that It alw ays seems to me tJiat I like those people 
who say pleasant things tome, and when Icome 
to examine the matter well, I see that there is 
no real attachment ” • 

'• No,” went on Dmitri, adji^ting his neckercliJef 
with an impatient angry gesture , "wljeT^nove. 
neither praise nor blame can change my feelings ” 

" It is not true I have confessed to vou that 
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\shen papa called me a good for nothing, I hated 
him for a. while, and desired his death, just as 
jou — “ 

‘ Spealf for 3 oursdf It s a great pity if you arc 
such — 

“ On the contrarj I cried, springing from my 
chair, and looking nun in the eye with desperate 
bra\ery. " what you are saying is not right , did 
you not Speak to me about my brother ^ I uill 
not remind you of it, because that would be dis 
honourable Did you not speak to me — And I 
mil tell you hew I imderstand you now " — 

And endeavouring to wound him even more 
painfully than be had wounded me, I began to 
demonstrate to lum lliat Lcdid rot Io\c anyone, 
and to tell him everything with which as it <=ccired 
to ire 1 had a rigjit to reproach him I was very 
much plea«ed at having told him everything, 
quite forgetting thit t1 e onK possible object of 
this enuTnerition. the inducing him to confess 
all tie shortcomings with whicli 1 charged him, 
could not be attained at the present moment, 
when le was excited But I rever repeated it 
to him when he was in a state of composure, and 
could acknow ledge it 

The dispute had already passed into a quarrel, 
wl cn Dmitri became silent all at once, and went 
into the next room I was on the point of following 
him, talking all (he while, hut he did not reply 
to rrc I knew that violent passion was set down 
in his list of V ices, and that ho had conquered Imp 
self now Accordingly I cursed all lus registers 
this was wiiat our rule had led us to, lo UU 
each ether nerylhw^ that ice thought, and rexer to 
say anxifistg about eaeh other to any third person 
Carried aw^y b\ franlncss wc had sometimes 
proceeded to tl c roost slunielcss conf( scions, 
nnnouncinr. to cur own slame ideas, dreams 
of desire* and ‘•entiment,«achas 1 1 ad just cxprr5«cd 
to him, for example and these ftnfc'^irrs r't 
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Only had not drawn closer the bonds whidi united 
us, but they had dned up the feeling itself, and 
separated us And now, all at once, egotistn did 
not permit lum to make the most tnvial confession 
and in the heat of our d ^ute we made nse of the 
\eiy ueapons with winch we had previously sup 
plied each otl er and with winch we dealt one 
another painful blows. ' ' 
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THE STEPMOTHER 

A LTHOUGH papa Inad not meant to come to 
Moscow with his wife until after the new 
year he amv'ed in October at a season when there 
was excellent autumn hunting to be had inth the 
dogs Papa «aid t!iat he had changed his plan 
because his case was to be heard m the senate 
but Mum told us that Avdotya Vasilievna had 
become so bored m the country had spoken so 
frequently ot Moscow and feigned illness that 
papa Jiad decided to comply with her wishes For 
she had never loved him but had only murmured 
her love m everybody s ears out of a desue to 
marry a rich nun said Miim sighuig thoughtfuU}- 
as much as to say Its not what some people 
would have done for him, if he had but ^own 
how to prize them 

Some people were nn]ust to A\dotj’a Vasilie\’na 
Her love for papa passionate devoted love and 
self-sacrifice were evident in every word every 
look and every movement But this love did net 
in the least prevent her cherishing a desire in com 
pany with the desire not to lea\e her husband for 
remarkable head dresses from Madame Annette s 
for bonnets with extraordinary blue ostrich 
feathers and gowns of blue Venetian \'elvet 
that artistic^ly reixaled her fine i hite anus and 
bosom which had hitherto been exhibited to ro 
one excepting her Jmsband and her toilet rmid 
Katenka to<fk her mother s part of course wl lie 
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between our stepmother and us certam odd, jesting 
relations established themselves from the very 
day of her arrivTal As soon as she alighted from 
the carriage, Volodya went up, scraping, and 
swaying to and fro to kiss her hand Having 
assumed a grave face and troubled eyes he said, 
as though he v^re introducing someone 

“ I have the honour to offer my congratulations 
on the arrival of my dear mamma, and to kiss her 
hand ” / 

^'^Ah, my dear son • ’ said Avdotva Vasilievna, 
with her beautiful monotonous smile 

" And do not forget your second little son, ’ 
said X, also approaching to kiss her hand, and in- 
voluntarily trying to assume the expression of 
Volodya s face and voice 
If our stepmother and we had been sure of our 
mutual attachment, this expression might have 
indicated scorn of the exhibition of any tokens 
of affection , if we had already been iJl-disposcd 
towards each other, it might have indicated urony, 
or hypocritical scorn, or a desire to conceal our 
real relations from our father who was present 
and many other thoughts and feelings . but in 
the present case this expression, which suited 
Avdotya. Vasilievna s> taste cvtrcmelv well in- 
dicated nothing at all, and only pointed to an 
utter absence of all intimacy I have smee often 
observed these faLc and jesting relations m other 
families, when the memlicrsof them foresee that a 
close mtercoursc will not be qmte agreeable , - 
and similar relations involuntarilv became estab- 
lished between us and Avdotya VasihcvTia Vc 
hardly ever departed from them , we were always 
livpocritically polite to her, spoke French, scraped 
find bowed, and called lier " chlre inattnr to 
which she always replied with jests, m tU 
style with 1 cr beautiful, mondlonous smile 
Tearful LiubotcJika nlonc with her crooked legs 
and innocent prattle, took a likuiq tp her step- 
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mother, and strove very natvely, and sometimes 
awk;vardly, to bring her into closer connection 
with all our family , and in return, the only 
creature ih all the world for whom Avdotja 
Vasiliema had a drop of affection, with tic 
exception ot her jassjonate love for papa, was 
Liubotchka. Avdotya Vasdievna even exhibited 
for her a certain ecstatic admuation and a timid 
respect, which greatly amazed me 
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and Sometimes she had supper and again she 1 ad 
none She went about haU-drcssed tie greater 
part of the time w hen u c had no \ isit ors and was not 
ashamed to show herself to us and e\en to the 
serv'ants in a white petticoat wdh a shawl thrown 
around her and with hare arms At first tins 
simplicity pleased me but I verj soon lost all 
the respect I had entertained for her in conse 
quence of this \erj simplicity If seemed still 
stranger to us tliat f’ere were two totally dis 
similar women m her according to whether we 
had Visitors or not In the presence of guests 
she was a healthi cold joung beauty elegantly 
drcssed, neither cleier nor foolsh but clecrfal 
wnen there were no guests she was a sad worn-out 
woman no longer young but untidv and much 
bored although affectionate I often thought as 
1 looked at her when si c rehimed smilmg from 
making calls and blushing with tl e winter cold 
happy m the consciousness of 1 cr beautv and went 
up to the mirror to sur\ e\ herself as she ^eI^o^ cd her 
bonnet or when she went to the carnage rustlmg 
m her nch low necked ball-dress feeling a little 
ashamed jet proud before tie servants or at 
home when we had little evening patlerjngs m 
a tight silk gown with some delicate lace about her 
soft neck she beamed on all sides with her mono 
tonous but beautiful smile — what would those 
who ra\ed over her have said if thev could have 
seen her as I did on the evenings when she stajed 
at home and strajed through the dimly ighted 
rooms like a shadow as she awaited her 1 usband s 
return from the club m some sort of a wrapper 
with unkempt -• hair ’ Sometimes she went to 
the piano and played her cnc vlaltz frovniing 
with the effort then she would tike a volume of 
romance and after reading a few Lnes out of ti e 
middle of it throw it awaj agaiif in order not 
to wake up the servants shev ould go to the pantry 
hers If and get a encumber and cold»\& I ai d eat 
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it standing by the pantry ^vindow ; or would 
wander from room to room aimlessly, both wear> 
and bored But what^eparatcd us from her more 
than anything else was her lack of tact, which was 
expressed chiefly by ber peculiar attitude of 
condescendmg attention when people talked to 
her about things which she did not understand 
She was not to blame, because she had unconscious 
ly acquired a habit of smihng slightly with her 
lips alone and bending her head when she was 
told things which did not interest her (and nothing 
except herself and her husband did interest her) , 
but that smile and bend of the head frequently 
repeated were inexpressibly repellent Her mirth, 
too, which seemed to ndioile hcr«elf, as well as 
c\crybody else, was awkward, and was shared 
by no one , her sensibility also was too artificial 
But the chief thmg of all was that she was not 
ashamed to talk constantly to ei-crj one about her 
lote for papa Although sle did not he m the 
least when she said that her whole life consisted 
in her lo\e for her husband, and although she 
proved it with her whole life, jet according to 
our Mews, such ceaseless, unresentd assertion of 
her affection was disgusting, and wc were ashamed 
for 1 er when she spoke of it before strangers, 
ci'en more than when she made mistakes m French 
She lo\-cd her husband more than an3' thing in 
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at home m a grey blouse Papa, ^\ho alwaj’S had 
considered freedom and equality indispensable 
conditions in fanuly inferconrse, hoped that his 
beloved Liubotchka nnd Iiis good joung wfc 
j\ould come togcti er m a sincere and fnendlj M-av , 
but Avdotya Vasilievna «-as sacnficmg herself, 
and considered it requisite to show ihc real vmtress 
of the house, as she called Liubotchka, an unsuitable 
amount of respect, wjuch ^\ounded papa deeply 
He gambled a great deal that \ ^nte^, and towards 
the end, lost a good deal of money , and concealed 
his gamblmg matters from all the household, as 
he always id, not wnshing to mix up such things 
wth his family hfe A\dotja "Vasihe^ma still 
sacrificed herself , sometimes she was iD, and 
towards the end of the wmter she was ennciiie, 
but she considered it her duty to go to meet papa 
w ith her swinging gait, in her grey blouse, and with 
unkempt hair, at four or fi\*e o clock m the morning, 
when he returned from his club, at tunes weaij 
and ashamed on account of his losses. 

She inquired, in an.ahsenl*mjnded way, whether 
he had been lucky at play; and hslened, with 
condescending attention as she smiled and rolled 
her bead about, to what he told her as to his doings 
at the club, and to bis request, a hundred times 
repeated that she would ne\‘cr wait for him. 
But although lus losses and wnmngs, upon which, 
according to his play, all papa's resources depended, 
did not interest her w the least, she was the first 
to meet him e\cry night when he returned from 
tlie club Morco\cr, she was urged to these meet- 
ings, not by her passion for sclf-sacnfice alone, 
but by a cert^ concealed jealousy from which 
she suffered in the highest degree Ko one in the 
world could comunce her tl>at papa >vas returning 
late from the club, and not from some mistress 
She tri<^ to read papa's lose sccrcfs in his fare , 
and, as she could sec notlmig there, «he sighctl with 
a certain hmirj'of woe, aJid^.asehcrs^Jf up to tj e 
contemplation of her unlappiness 
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CHAPTER XLIII 


hEW CO^IRADES 

j^HE %mter passed a^wy uiipercei%'ed, and the 
thaw had alreadj' begun again, and the lists of 
the exammations had already b^n nailed up at tlio 
university, when all at once I remembered that 
I had to bo examined on the eighteen lectures 
which I had attended tbut not one of which I 
had written down ortakencomjzanccof Strange 
that such a plain question, " How am I to pass the 
examinations ? " had noer once presented itself 
to me But I had been m such a mist that whole 
winter, arising from my delight m being grown 
up and being cotmrtc tl/atil, that when it did occur 
to mo, " How am I to pass the osammations ? ' 

I compared mj-scif w ilh my comrades and thought 
“ They will pass, but the majority of them arc not 
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loved to take part m a piece oi mischief when class 
after class congregated amid laughter m the 
corridors ^11 this was very jolly 

When everybody had begun to attend the lec- 
tures more faithfully, and the p'^ofessor of physics 
liad finished his course, and 1 ad taken leav’u until 
tl e examinations, the students began to collect 
their note books and prepare themselves >1 al»o 
began to think of preparmg mjself Operofi 
and I contmued to bow to eacli other, but were on 
the very coolest terms, as I have already 
He not only offered me his note books but invited 
me to prepare myself with him and other students 
I thanked him and consented hoping by so doing 
to entirely smooth over my, former disagreement 
w ith him , all I asked was that tl ey v\ ould promise 
to meet at my house, as I had excellent quarters 
I was told that the preparations would Se made 
m turn at one place or another, as was found most 
convenient The first meeting took place nt 
Zukhin s He occupied a little room partitioned 
off, in a large house on the Trubnoi Boulevard 
I was late on the first day named and arrived w hen 
they had already begun the reading The little 
room was full oi Smoke from the coarse tobacco 
which Zukhin used, which was vtakhorka * On the 
table stood a square bottle of lodka glasses bread, 
salt, and a mutton bone 
Zukhin invited me, without rising, to have a 
dnnk of vodka, and to take off my coat 

‘ I think jou are not accustomed to such an 
entertainment,’ he added 

All were in dirty pink calico shirts, with ^sc 
fronts I removed mj coat trjing not to ®how 
m> scorn for them, and laid it on the sofa wntli an 
air of comradeship Zukhin recited, referring 
now and then to the note-books • the others 
stopped him to ask questions , and he explamtu 
•reaswit*‘ob3eco {nuoUMifa rvtllca) growa in Utile 
Russia 
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concisely, mtelligently and accurately I began 
to listen ; and as I did not understand much, not 
know mg wbat had gone before, I asked a question 

" Eh, batmsclika, you can't hsten if 50U don’t 
-know that,” said Zu^in ” I will gne jou the 
note books, and jou can go through them for 
to morrow " 

I was a^amed of my ignorance and, conscious 
at the same time of the entire justice of Zukhms 
remarks, I ceased to hsten. and busied mj’self 
with observations on these new associates Accord- 
ing to the classification of men into those who were 
comma *1 faul, and thostf' who were comma tl ne 
faui ^ny.-they evidently belonged to the second 
division, and awakened in me, consequently, a 
feeling not onlj of scorn, but of a certam personal 
hatred which I experienced for them, because, 
though they were not comme il faui, they not 
only seemed to regard me as their equal, but 
even patronued me in a good natured vny Tins 
fccUng was roused m me by their feet, and their 
dirty hands with their closely bitten nails, by one 
long naii on Operofl s little finger, and by their 
pink flirts, ana their false fronts, and the oaths 
with wlucli they affectionately addressed each 
other, and the dirty room, and Zukliin s habit 
of constantly blowing liis no<e a little while he 
prtS'cd one nostnl with l»s finger, and in particular 
by their way of speaking, of cmplo} ing ard accent- 
ing certain Words lor instance they used 
btochheaJ instead of fool . )u%t so instend of ex- 
actly , splendid instead of ^ery beautiful , and 
so on which seemed to me to be liook languigo, 
and dtsgustingl> ungcntlcraanlj JSut thatwjuch 
araus«l comme \l faut hatred was the accent 
whu-h they placed on certain Russian, and cxpcci- 
aliv on foreign words thtv said indcfjrie, stein jtj, 

6 n purpose, in the cluron^v, Shikspcair irstcad 
of Mnksp^arc. and so forth and so lofth 

But in spUc of thcircxtcncr, wfucli atih^t inrv 
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was insuperably repugnant to me, I had a presenti 
ment that there was something good about these 
fellows , and, envious of the genial comradeship 
which united them, I felt attracted to them and 
V anted to get better acquainted with them, which 
N as not a difficult thing for me to do I alrendv 
knew the gentle and upnght Operoff Now, the 
dashing and remarkably clever Zukhm, who evi- 
dently reigned ov er this circle pleased me extreme 
ly He was a small, stout,, dark complexioned 
man, with somewhat swollen and always shmuig 
but extremely inteUigent, hvely, and inflependent 
face This expression was especially due to lus 
forehead, which was not lofty, but arched over deep 
black eyes his short, bnstbng hair, and his thicV. 
black beard, which ^re the appearance of nevei 
being shaved He did not seem to think of himself 
(a thing which ahvavs pleased me m people) bul 
it WTis cvndent that his mind was never idle His 
vras one of those expressive countenances vihicli 
undergo an entire and sudden change in >our 
eyes a few hours after you have seen them for the 
first tune This is what liappcaed m my ejes with 
Zukhm s face towards the end of the evening 
hew wrinkles suddenly made their appearance 
on his countenance, his eyes retreated stiU deeper, 
his smile became different, and his v\hole face 
was so changed that it was with difficulty that I 
recognised him 

When the meeting was at an end Zukhm, the 
other students, and I drank a glass of v odka apiece 
m order to show our desire to be good comrades 
and hardly any remained in. the bottle Zukliin 
inquired who ]iad a quarter rouble, that the old 
\ f man who w-iited on liim might ^ sent for mort 
vodka I offered my money but Zukhm turned 
to Operoff as though le had not heard me, and 
Operoff pulling out a little bead purse, gav e bun 
the money that was ne^ed 

" See Itiaf you don’t get drunk,' said Oiierof/, 
who did not drmk at all lum^clf, 
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" Bv no means," replied Zukiun, sucking the 
marrow from the mutton bone {I remember 
thinking at the time, ** He 15 so cle\ er because he 
eats a great deal of marrow ") "By no means,’ 
''cnt on Zukhin, smilmg slightly, and his srmie 
was such that one noticed it involuntarily, and 
felt grateful to him for the smile "Though I 
should get drunk, there's no harm Now let s sea, 
brothers who wager that I'll come out better 
than he will, or he belter than I > It's all readj, 
brothers,” lie added tapping his head boastfully. 
"There's Semenoff, he would not have broken 
down if he had not caroused so deeply ” 

In fact that same grej -haired Semenoff, who 
had so much delighted me at the first examination 
by being -homeher than myself, and who, after 
having passed second m the entrance examinations, 
had attended the lectures punctually during the 
first month of hi$ studenthood, had caroused 
before the review, and towards the end of the 
year’s course had not shown himself at the univer- 
sity at all , 

WTiere ts be ’ " asked solneone 
" I have lost sight of hun," went on Zukhm 
‘ Tfie last time ive were together we broke every 
thing at the Lisbon tavern Semenoff has turned 
out a magnificent scamp ''WTiat a head he has! 
MTiat fire there is in that iran • \^hat a mind ' 
It's a pity if 1 e should ccire to grief , but he cer- 
tainly' will With his outbreak he wasn t the 
kmd of fellow to sit still in tfce university 
After a httle further conversation, all rose to 
go having agreed to meet at Zukliin s on the fol- 
lowing days because his quarters were tl\c nearest 
to all the others \Mien we all emerged into the 
courtjarf, I was rather conscience stneken tliat 
they should all be on foot, while I abne rede in 
a droihky and m myi ^hame I |5ropo5cd to 
Opeiofi to take him home Zukiun l.ad come out 
A ith us, and, borrowing a silver rouble ^jf>OT«:roff, 
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he N^'ent off somewhere to visit for the night 
On the way Operofi told me a great deal about 
Zukhin s character, and manner of hfe , and when 
X reached home I did not go to sleep for a long 
time, for tbmkmg of the new people with whom 
I had become acquamted For a long while I 
lay awake watering, on the one hand, between 
respect for them — as their leammg, simplicity, 
honestj, and all their poetry of youth and daring, 
mclmed me m their m\oar while, on the other 
hand, their ungentlemanly extenor, more or less, 
repelled me* In spite of all this desire, it was at 
that time literally impossible for me to associate 
with them Our ideas were entirely different 
There was between us an abyss of shades, which 
constituted for me all the charm and reason of 
life, which were utterly incomprehensible to them, 
and vice xersa Cut the pnncipal reason why wo 
could not possibly assocute ivas my coat, made of 
twenty rouble cloth, mj drozhky, and iny cambric 
shirts Tins reason had particular weight with 
me It seemed to me that I insulted them with 
the signs of my prospenty I felt guilty before 
them , andlcoulanotmanywaycnterupon equal, 
genuinely friendly relations with them, because 
I first humbled ms self, then rebelled against my 
undeserved humiliation, and then proceeded to 
self-confidence But the coarse, vicious side of 
Zukhin s cliaractcr had been, during tins penod 
to such a degree overwhelmed by that powerful 
poetry of bravery of which I had a presentiment 
in him, that it did not affect me at all \inpleasanll} 
For two weeks I went ncarlv escr> evening to 
study at Zukhin s I studied very little , for, 
as I have alrcadj said, I had fallen belund m) 
comrades, and as I liad not sufficient force fo 
studj alone,, in order to catch up v\itli t! cm, I 
onl> pretended to listen andundirstmd v^hatwas 
read it seemed to me that my tompamors 
divancd itiv * dissimulation , and I tbservid I!’’! 
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they ^ frequently skipped passages which '"they 
knew theinschcs, and nc\er asked me abeut 
them 

Every day I became more and more lenient^ 
towards the disorder of ttus circle, I felt drawn 
towards it. and found much that was poetical m it 
My word of honour alone, wJuch Iliad gi\en to 
Dmitri, not to go anywhere on a carouse with them, 
restrained my desire to share their pleasures 
Once I attempted to brag before them of my 
knowledge ot literature, and particularly of French 
literature; and I led the* conversation to (hat 
subject It turned out, to my amazement, 
although they pronounced the titles of foreign 
books in Russian fashion, that they bad read a 

S eat deal more than I, that they knew and prized 
nglish and even Spanish wnters, and tesage 
of whom I had never even heard Pushkin and, 
Zhukovsky wefe literature to them (and not, as to 
me, httle books m yellow bindings which I had 
jead and learned as a-^chi!d) They despised 
Dumas, Sue, and F4val equallj and passed judg* 
ment, Zukhin in particular, upon literature much 
better, and more clearly than I, as I could not 
but acknowledge Neither had I any advantage 
over them in my knov ledge of music. Still more 
to my amazement, Operoff played on the ^^ohn, 
another of the students wno studied with us 
plaved the violoncello and the piano , and both 
played in the university orchestra, knew music 
\ery well, and prized it highly In a word, with 
the exception of the Fraich and German accent, 
they knew every fhmg that I attempted to brag 
about l^fore them, much better than I did, and 
were not m the least proud of it I might have 
boasted of my social position , but, unlike Volodj-a, 

I had none tVhat, then, was that* height from 
wluch I looked down upon them ? my acqunjntance 
wnth Pnnce Ivan Ivarutch ’ my proryinpntion of 
French? my drozhl^) my cambric shirts? 
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my__finger nails > The thought that all this wa‘' 
nonsense began to pass dimly tnrongh my mind 
at tunes under the influence of envy for the fellow 
ship and goodnattu^ jouthful mirth which I 
saw before me They all called each other thou 
Tlie Simplicity of their intercourse approached 
coarseness but even beneath this rough exterior 
a fear of ofiending each other in any way \ as 
constantly visible Scamp and ptg words which 
were employed by them m an affectionate sense 
made me recoil and gaw me cause for inward 
ridicule but these words did not offend them in 
tl e least, or prevent their standing on the most 
friendly footing with one another Tliey wc e 
careful and delicate in their dealings with one 
another as only sort ^loor and very young people 
arc But the cl let point was that I scented 
something grand and wild in the character of 
ZuUim and Ins adventures at the Lisbon ta\cni 
I had a suspicion that these carouses must bo sorre 
thing quite different from tl c si am affair w ith I umt 
rum and champagne m wluch I 1 ad participated 
at Baron Z s 
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of it Saying that he could beat the professor He 
thought a great deal of wl at they taught was 
nonsense but Avith his characteristic unconsciously 
practical and rogmsh nature he imn-ediately fell 
in with what the professor required and afi the 

E rofessors liked him He was outspoken in his 
earing with the authorities, yet the authonties 
respected him He not only did not respect or 
love the sciences but he even despi«cd those who 
occupied themselves senously with what he 
acquired so easily Tlie sciences as he understood 
them did not require the tenth part of his gifts 
life in hjs position as a student did not oiler any 
thing to which he could devote himself wholly 
but as he said his fieiy, active nature demanded 
life and he gave Inmsclf up to dissipation of such 
a kind as his moans jicrmittcd and yielded himself 
with ardour and a desire to c^liaust his powers 
as far as practicable Before tl e examinations 
Operofi s prediction was fulfilled Zukhm dis 
appeared for a couple of wccl^ so tl at w e made our 
preparations dunng the last part of the time at 
another student s rooms But at the first examir- 
ation he made lus appcarinre in the liaJl, pale 
haggard and with trembling lands and passed 
into the second course in a bnlliant manner 
At the begirnmg of the course tl e company of 
carousers was fonreci of eight men at wliose head 
stood Zukhm Ikonm and Semenoff were ameng 
the numter at first Tlie former left the company 
bccau'e could not endure the wild dissipation 
to whicli tl ey gave them'clvcs over at tl e tx-gin 
ning of tl c year , but the second did not desert 
them because it •Kicmcd a small irattcr to him 
At first all the men in our ebss looked upon the<c 
carousers vriUi a kind of horror and rebted t! cir 
pranks to each other 
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terror , and ^\hen he came to a lecture, which 
'fceiy rarely happened, there tras a sensation m the 
auditonum 

Semcnoff wound up his career of dissipation, just 
before the examinations in the most ongmal and 
energetic manner, of which I was a witness, 
thanks to my acquaintance wnth Zukhin This is 
how it was Oue evenmg when wc had just 
assembled at Zukhin's and Operoff, ha\ing 
arranged beside him, in addition to the tallow 
candle, in the candle^ick, a tallow capdle in a 
bottle, and, with his head bent do\ m o^ er the note 
books, was beginning to read in lus shrill voice 
from his minutely wntten notes on plijsics the 
landhdy entered the room and infonr^ Zukhm 
that someone had come with a note for him * 

•The rest et the story >s omitted la the Russiaai* 
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A T length the first e\amin'ition arnvecl, cn 11 e 
differenbal and integral calculus , but I w-as in 
a kind of a strange mist and had no clear conception 
of \vhat awaited me It occurred to me during tlie 
evening, after enjoying the society of Zukhin and 
his comrades, that it was necessary to make some 
change m my convictions , that mere was some 
thing about them which was not nice, and not just 
what it should be but m the morning m the light 
of the sun I again became comme tlfatif, was wry 
weU content with that andtlesired no alterations 
in myself 

It was m this frame of mmd that I came to the 
first examination I seated myself on a bench cn 
the side where sat the pnnees counts and barons, 
and began to converse with them m French , and, 
strange as it may seem, the thought never occurred 
to me that I should presently be called upon to 
ansu'er questions upon a subject which I Joiew 
nothing about I gazed coolly' at those who went 
up to be examined and I even permitted myself 
to make furiuof some of them 

Well, Grap hmv goes it ? ' I said to Ilmka 
from the table " Did you get 

you come out," said Ihnka, who 
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“ You may go, gentlemen/’ he ‘^aid m the ‘^ame 
low but film voice 

It was only tlien that I couRl make up my mind 
to leave the table , and I was ashamed at having 
as it were, taken part by my silence in Ikon.ms 

S ers I do not remember how I trav ersed the 
past the students , what reply I made to their 
questions , how I made' my way into the ante- 
room and got home • 

For three daj's I did not leav’e my room I saw 
no one , I found solace m tears, as in m> childliood 
and wept a great deal I Icoked up my pistols 
m order that I might shoot m>celf ifl should feel 
any desire to do so I thought that Ilmka Grap 
would spit m my face wl en he met me, and that 
he would be quite nght m so doing , that Operoff 
would rejoice m my misfortimc. and tell e\erybOdy 
about it, that Kolpikoff was quite correct m 
insulting me at Jahr s , that my stupid speeches 
to Princess Kornakova could liave no other result , 
and'So on and so on All the moments of my life 
which had been torturing to my self love, and hard 
to bear, passed through my mind one after the 
other , and I tried to blame someone else for my 
misfortunes I thought that someone had done 
tins on purpose I invented a whole intrigue 
against myself , I grumbled at the professors, at 
my comrades, at Volodya, at Dmitri at japa 
because he had sent me to the university, I 
complained of Providence, for having allow ed me to 
live to see such disgrace Finally, consciousof mv 
complete rum in the ejes of all who knew me, I 
begged papa to let me enter the hussars, or go to the 
Caucasus Papa was displeased with me , but on 
seeing my ternble gnef he comforted me by-saying 
that it was not so very bad that matters might be 
arranged if I would t^e a different course of study 
Volodya too, who did not see anything dreadful in 
my misfortune, said that m another course I ‘Should 
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” You may go, gentlemen/ he said m the 'ame 
low but ium \oicc 

It was only tlien that I could make up my mind 
to leave the table , and I was ashamed at having 
as it were, taken part by my silence m Ikonm s 
praj ers I do not remember how I traversed the 
hall past the students what reply I made to their 
questions , how I made my way into the ante 
room, and got home » 

For three dajs I did not leave my room I saw 
no one , I found solace in tears as in my childhood 
and wept a great deal 1 looked up my pistols 
in order that I might shoot mj«clf if I should feel 
any desire to do so I thought that Ilmka Grap 
would spit in m> face v\l cn he met me, and that 
he would be quite nght m so doing , that Operon 
would rejoice m my misfortune and tell everybody 
about it that Kolpikoff was quite correct in 
insulting me af Jahrs that my stupid speeches 
to Princess Kornakova could have no other result , 
and "So on and so on All the moments of my hfe 
which had been torturing to m> self lov e, and hard 
to bear, passed through my mind one after the 
other , and I tried to blame someone else for my 
misfortunes I thought that someone had done 
this on purpose I invented a whole intngue 
against myself , I prunibled at the professors at 
my comrades, at Volodya, at Dmitri at papa 
because he had sent me to the university I 
complained of Providence, for having allow ed me to 
live to see such disgrace Fmally, conscious-of my 
complete rum in the eyes of all who knew me I 
begged papa to let me enter the hussars or go to the 
Caucasus Papa was displeased with me , but on 
seeing my terrible gnef he comforted me by^saying 
that it was not so very bad that matters might be 
arranged ifl w ould take a different course of study 
Volodya too, who did not see anything dreadful m 
my miaSoftune, said tliat m another course I «hoiild 
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ing the subsequent and I appjcr half of my 5 outh.* 

•The last half of the Memoirs if written, has uevef been 
published Russian and foreign enhes, however, are 
agreed in opinion that in Constantine Levin, the hero oj, 
“Anna Karcmna “ Count Tolstoi has depicted birftsislf, 
and has described the dcvi^pmentof his ideas dunhg the 
ensuing period of his life • 
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